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Club Publishes a Pocket Nature Guide to Wildlife of the 
Hamilton Area 

by Glenn Barrett\ Past President 


P roduced as part of the HNCs 
Nature In Your Neighbourhood 
(NIYN) project, we have pub¬ 
lished a 106-page nature guide that describes 
plants and animals of the Hamilton/Burlington 
area. Launched at the March Club meeting, 
the “ Head-of-the-Lake Pocket Nature 
Guide ” is arranged by season and is the 
perfect companion to traditional field guides 
for families, educators and naturalists. 

This book was written by HNC mem¬ 
ber Laurel Mclvor during her tenure as 
NIYN Community and Education Coor¬ 
dinator and is a collaborative effort made 
possible through the exceptional efforts 
and talents of many Club members who 
volunteered their stories, others who re¬ 
viewed the text, and still others who 
provided their artwork. The Pocket Guide 
contains over 70 drawings by HNC art¬ 
ists including Jocelyne Bond, Barry 
Cherriere, Rick Folkes, Dean Gugler, 
Sandy Lambert, Robert Savannah and 
George Meyers. The beautiful cover 
painting of a White Water Lily is by Club 
member Gayle Hutchings. 

Interesting information on common 
and rare species of mammals, birds, 
wildflowers and trees of the Head-of- 
the-Lake region of Lake Ontario can be 
found within this book, along with con¬ 
tact information for local organizations 
involved in environmental conservation 
and outdoor education. The contents of 
the Pocket Guide were developed to 
support the badge requirements of the 
10,000 youth involved in the various 
Scouting and Guiding programs in the 
Hamilton/Burlington area, and also with 


the hope that teachers and families will 
use this book as a resource during trips to 
local natural areas. 

Laurel describes the process of writ¬ 
ing: “When I was doing the research for this 
book, I was inspired by the many local 
wildlife enthusiasts who are themselves cap¬ 
tivated by the wonders of nature and keen 
to share their experiences. I hope that wild¬ 
life stories from these residents and the 
information in this guide encourage more 
people to visit our local natural areas and to 
observe the fascinating plants and animals 
living there.” 

NIYN is a three-year HNC com¬ 
munity project made possible through a 
partnership with Royal Botanical Gar¬ 
dens (RBG) and financial support from 
the Ontario Trillium Foundation. The 
Head-of-the-Lake Pocket Nature 
Guide was printed with the assistance 
of the Hamilton Conservation Authority 
and with significant funding support by 
local chapters of the TD Friends of the 
Environment Foundation (Hamilton, 


Burlington, Dundas/Ancaster and 
Niagara North chapters). By bringing 
information and resources into the class¬ 
room, local libraries and other 
neighbourhood venues, the NIYN project 
aims to encourage local residents to dis¬ 
cover and protect wildlife and natural 
areas in and around Hamilton. 

HNC president Brian McHattie be¬ 
lieves this Club publication will be an 
invaluable resource for a wide range of 
ages: “Many people know more about 
endangered species found in the rainfor¬ 
est than those in their own province. 
With this Pocket Guide children and adults 
alike will be able to learn about the plants 
and animals, both common and rare, that 
live in their own neighbourhoods.” 

We are providing copies of the 
Pocket Guide to all Burlington and Ham¬ 
ilton library branches, Guide and Scout 
resource libraries, and all the school li¬ 
braries in Hamilton and Burlington. This 
publication will be available for purchase 
at the monthly Club meetings and from 
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Hamilton and Burlington bookstores and 
nature/outdoor apparel retail outlets 
($8.00 each with copies available for 
interested teachers and Guide/Scout lead¬ 
ers at a reduced price of $5.00). We 
printed 3,500 copies! 


To learn more about the NIYN 
project and this Pocket Guide please 
contact the HNC Community Education 
and Outreach Coordinator: Mamie 
Branfireun (905) 527-1158, ext. 512 
(mbranfireun@rbg.ca). f§ 



tayr©! Mclvor 



Nature Art Exhibition 

The Hamilton Art Gallery is par¬ 
ticularly worth visiting in April to view 
“A Sense of Place,” an artistic cel¬ 
ebration of the Niagara Escarpment 
World Biosphere Reserve. The exhibi¬ 
tion of the work of 50 artists was put 
together by HNC member Ken Hall in 
support of the proposed Giant’s Rib 
Discovery Centre. Ken chairs the Cen¬ 
tre’s Board of Directors. The exhibition 
includes works by Robert Bateman, 
Chris Bacon, Brian Darcy, Paul Duff, 
Catherine Gibbon, Gayle Hutchings, 
Richard Kosydar, John MacRae, Bob 
Mason, Gerard McNaughton, John 
Nugent, Robert Ross, Mark Strutt and 
David Seldon, plus many others. It con¬ 
tinues at the Art Gallery of Hamilton 
until May 4. There is no admission 
charge to the gallery. §§ 


**Note: Trip Changes!** 
See pages 194 and 195 
for more information. 


Special Meeting to 
Change By-laws 


The special resolution to add a Bird 
Studies Group Director will be consid¬ 
ered and voted on at the April 14* monthly 
Club meeting. For details of the by-laws 
to be changed please see the article 
“Special Meeting to Change By-laws” in 
the March 2003 Wood Duck. 

This vote was originally scheduled 
for the March 10 lh monthly meeting 
but was inadvertently missed. The 
Board of Directors apologizes for any 
inconvenience caused by the slip-up. n 
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The Turtles of Royal Botanical Gardens 

by Brian Pomfret 



In the early days of the European 
settlement of western Lake Ontario, 
Cootes Paradise was noted for the 
abundance of turtles found within. Dur¬ 
ing a visit to the area in 1796, Elizabeth 
Simcoe wrote in her dairy that Cootes 
Paradise “...abounds with wild fowl 
and tortoises...” (she meant turtles!) 
and in fact, upon returning to her local 
lodgings she “...found a salmon and 
tortoise ready dressed for...dinner.” 

Although it is impossible to quan¬ 
tify the actual abundance of turtles 
historically found within Cootes Para¬ 
dise from anecdotal records, it does 
seem likely that turtles were locally 
more numerous than at the present 
time. While several species of turtle 
may still be found commonly within the 
Cootes Paradise and the nearby Grind¬ 
stone Creek/ Hendrie Valley areas, 
the near disappearance of others indi¬ 
cates at least a partial decline. 

The main cause for the current di¬ 
minished turtle population in Cootes 
Paradise and its environs is the decrease 
in quality and quantity of local wetland 
habitats. Urban and industrial pollution, 
encroachment and habitat isolation 
caused an approximate 85% loss of 
wetland vegetation cover within Cootes 
Paradise, and severely decreased water 
quality. While Project Paradise - the multi¬ 
faceted plan by RBG and its many 
partners to restore wetland habitat to 
Cootes Paradise - has helped to pro¬ 
foundly improve the quantity and quality 
of wetland habitat within the marsh, the 
effects of habitat isolation and further 
potential urban encroachment are more 


difficult to combat. 

Currently there are six native and 
one introduced species of turtle resident 
in Cootes Paradise and along the Grind¬ 
stone Creek. The two most numerous 
species are the Midland Painted Turtle 
(Chrysemys picta marginata) and the 
Common Snapping Turtle ( Chelydra 
serpentina serpentina). Midland Painted 
Turtles can be found throughout the 
wetland areas of RBG, frequently bask¬ 
ing on logs and rocks emerging from the 
surface of the water. Common Snapping 
Turtles, while abundant, are less often 
observed since they bask infrequently. 
They are also found throughout RBG’s 
wetland areas and can readily be ob¬ 
served in June as females make their 
way to sunny, gravelly, south-facing ar¬ 
eas for nesting. 

Less common is the Common Map 
Turtle ( Graptemys geographica). Sev¬ 


eral dozen can be found in the mouth of 
the Grindstone Creek, and along the east¬ 
ern shores of Cootes Paradise in the 
vicinity of the Fishway. They also bask 
frequently, using emergent rocks and logs, 
and along the shore. 

Blanding’s Turtles ( Emydoidea 
blandingii ), recognizable by their high 
domed shell and bright yellow throat, 
have been reduced to two small sites at 
RBG, one in Cootes Paradise and the 
other in the Hendrie Valley. They prefer 
flooded forest habitat and are frequently 
difficult to spot, however, there has been 
no discemable reproduction at RBG for 
more than 10 years and their dwindling 
numbers are cause for alarm. An esti¬ 
mated 10 individuals remain. 

Common Musk Turtle 
(Sternotherus odoratus ) and Eastern 
Spiny Softshell ( Apalone spinifera 
spinifera ) are both known locally 
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Cootes Drive. Photo: Mary Pom fret 


through single individuals captured and 
released unharmed during operation of 
the Fishway. The Common Musk Tur¬ 
tle, long thought extirpated from a small 
population resident in the Grindstone 
Creek estuary, was captured in 2001, 
while the Eastern Spiny Softshell, also 
once thought extirpated, was recorded 
in 1997. Both species are classified as 
“threatened” in Canada. 

The Red-Eared Slider (Pseudemys 
scripta elegans), native to the south- 
central portion of the United States, is 
sold locally in pet stores. Released by 
irresponsible pet owners, approximately 
50 are now found throughout Cootes 
Paradise and the Grindstone Creek/ 
Hendrie Valley areas. Although local 
temperatures are considered too low 
to permit successful reproduction, and 
there does not seem to be any exces¬ 
sive competition between Red-Eared 
Sliders and native species, Red-Eared 
Sliders may present a risk to native 
species through the transmission of dis¬ 
ease. Released Red-Eared Sliders 
could possibly harbour exotic diseases 
against which native turtle species have 
no defense, causing serious problems. 

TURTLE RESEARCH AT RBG 

The effects of urban encroach¬ 
ment and surrounding roads and 
railways on resident wildlife populations 
have been a growing concern at RBG. 
With the bulk of RBG properties being 
located between the urban centres of 
Hamilton, Burlington, and Dundas and 
their associated transportation webs, it 
is likely that all resident wildlife 
populations suffer at least some 
degree of negative impact from 
urban pressures. 

Cootes Drive is a busy four- 
lane roadway with an average 
daily traffic usage of 16302 ve¬ 
hicles every 24 hours (City of 
Hamilton Traffic Department 


1998). The road runs along the west¬ 
ern portion of Cootes Paradise, 
bisecting the marsh so that a small 
portion is isolated to the west of the 
roadway. Female turtles, particularly 
Common Snapping Turtles, frequently 
use the gravel shoulders of Cootes 
Drive as nesting sites since they are 
well drained, easy to dig in, and ex¬ 
posed to the sun. Unfortunately, by 
using the road margins as nesting sites, 
female turtles are exposed to a very 
high risk of being killed by vehicle traf¬ 
fic. Additional mortality is incurred 
through the movement of individuals 
between the main body of Cootes Para¬ 
dise and the isolated western portion. 

In 1999 RBG set up a monitoring 
programme investigating turtle mortal¬ 
ity along Cootes Drive. A series of 30 
100ft transects were established in both 
the Eastbound and Westbound lanes, 


giving a total of 6000 transect ft. 
Transects were monitored on foot 3 
times per week from April through 
September. Any remains encountered 
were identified as best as possible, 
recorded as to which transect they 
were found, and removed. A summary 
of the results can be found in Table 1. 

During the 1999 Cootes Drive Vehi¬ 
cle-Related Mortality Study the majority 
of all turtles recorded were found in the 
westbound lanes in close proximity to 
President’s Pond, a shallow body of wa¬ 
ter where turtles were frequently 
observed basking on exposed wood. 

Common Snapping Turtles ac¬ 
counted for more than 80% of the 
deceased turtles recorded. They were 
found in two main periods: June and 
August. In June, the peak period of 
Common Snapping Turtle nesting, 3 
adult females and a single adult 
male were recorded. In August, 
the main period of hatchling 
emergence, 3 adults and 59 
hatchlings were recorded. Sev¬ 
eral more deceased hatchling 
Common Snapping Turtles were 
found in the road median ap¬ 
parently untouched by vehicle 


1 Table 1: Dead Turtles Found During Cootes 

Drive Vehicle-Related 

Mortality Study 

Species 

1999 

2001 

Common SnappingTurtle 

66 

8 

Midland Painted Turtle 

11 

17 

Blanding’s Turtle 

1 


Unidentified Turtle 

2 


TOTAL 

80 

25 
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traffic. By all indications these indi¬ 
viduals successfully crossed the 
eastbound lanes and were trapped by 
the curb of the road median, where 
they became fatally dehydrated. 

Sixteen depredated Common Snap¬ 
ping Turtle nests were found along the 
gravel road margins of Cootes Drive 
during the study, again, with the major¬ 
ity in close proximity to President’s 
Pond. While it is impossible to deter¬ 
mine the rate of nest depredation from 
these incidental observations, particu¬ 
larly because observers found it much 
easier to find depredated nests than 
non-depredated ones, it is presumed 
that local depredation rates were very 
high. Rates of between 90-95% have 
been recorded in other urban settings. 

The number of Raccoons 
(Procyon lotor) and Striped Skunks 
(Mephitis mephitis), the major local 
turtle nest predators, residing in and 
around Cootes Paradise is very high. 
The 1984-85 inventory of RBG prop¬ 
erties found the Raccoon density of 
the South Shore region of Cootes Para¬ 
dise at one individual for every 1.4 ha, 
compared to one individual for every 
4.7 ha or 5.8 ha in studies elsewhere. 

In 2001 the turtle mortality study 
was repeated in April through Septem¬ 
ber using the same transects and protocol 
as in 1999. The results are also in Table 
1. Study conditions changed from 1999, 
however, as the westbound lanes of 
Cootes Drive were closed from July 
through to September as a new sewage 
line was placed under and along the 
westbound road margin. The closed lanes 
and road margin saw the majority of the 
vehicle-induced mortality and nesting sites 
of Common Snapping Turtle recorded 
during the 1999 study, which presumably 
accounts for the smaller number of de¬ 
ceased individuals encountered in 2001. 
Nesting success for that area was negli¬ 
gible, as most (or all) nests located above 


President’s Pond would have been dis¬ 
rupted during construction. 

Common Snapping Turtle mortality 
in 2001 followed the same pattern as in 
1999, with 3 individuals being recorded in 
June, and the remaining 5 (4 of which 
were hatchlings) recorded in August. 

One of the problems faced by tur¬ 
tles attempting to cross busy roadways 
was forcefully highlighted in 2001. 
Monitoring personnel observed a mo¬ 
torist deliberately aiming for and hitting 
a Midland Painted Turtle attempting to 
cross Cootes Drive. The rationale of 
the motorist for perpetrating this despi¬ 
cable act remains a mystery. Some 
individuals, perhaps the offending mo¬ 
torist included, harbour an irrational 
fear and loathing of turtles. 

The Common SnappingTurtle in par¬ 
ticular, because of its prehistoric 
appearance and the perpetuation of sto¬ 
ries of near legendary feats of strength 
and aggression, has attracted a regretta¬ 
ble degree of persecution despite its 
harmless nature. Compounding the prob¬ 
lem is the assumption by some members 
of the public that all turtles are snapping 
turtles. While better education as to the 
nature of turtles will inevitably help in 
dispelling negative myths, the only real 
solution for now is to try to keep turtles 
away from vehicle traffic. 

A change in the roadside habitat 
along the gravel road margin adjacent 
to President’s Pond may prove benefi¬ 
cial to nesting resident turtles. When 
construction was completed, the exist¬ 
ing road margins along the westbound 
lanes were approximately two to three 
times the width they were previously. 
The possibility that these wider road 
margins may actually reduce vehicle- 
related mortality will be investigated 
during a further RBG study into vehi¬ 
cle turtle mortality along Cootes Drive 
planned for 2003. 


ARTIFICIAL TURTLE NESTING 
AREAS EXPERIMENT 

The effects of vehicle-related mor¬ 
tality on the long-term health and 
sustainability of turtle populations are 
strong. Since breeding females are be¬ 
ing almost selectively eliminated, and a 
great toll taken amongst the hatchlings 
that would under normal circumstances 
replace these lost females, populations 
dwindle away through the loss of re¬ 
productive capacity and replacements. 

There are early signs that the 
Cootes Paradise population of Com¬ 
mon Snapping Turtles is undergoing a 
decline, and vehicle related mortality is 
likely a significant cause. A healthy 
turtle population has a ratio of approxi¬ 
mately 1 male to 1 female. In Cootes 
Paradise there are indications that the 
ratio is increasing to 2 males to 1 fe¬ 
male. In a proactive effort to begin 
reversing this trend, and to reduce ve¬ 
hicle-related turtle mortality in general, 
RBG has begun to experiment with the 
placement and construction of artifi¬ 
cial turtle nesting beds away from the 
hazards of vehicle traffic. 

The Laking Garden was chosen as 
the best location for a pilot scale ex¬ 
periment into the construction of turtle 
nesting beds. A small number of Com¬ 
mon Snapping Turtles annually build 
nests within the garden plots, but re¬ 
grettably the nests are unavoidably 
disturbed by visitors to the collections 
and during normal garden operations. 
The plan is that the beds would be 
located in such a manner as to inter¬ 
cept the turtles coming into the Laking 
Garden and encourage them to build 
their nests before they reach any of 
the garden plots. To this end, 2 experi¬ 
mental turtle nesting beds were 
constructed in the Laking Garden up¬ 
hill from Blackbird Marsh and the mouth 
of the Grindstone Creek using material 
donated by Dundas Quarries, LaFarge 
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Canada. Composed of X A“ screenings, 
the same material that gravel road mar¬ 
gins are made of, the beds have been 
built along the top edge of an exposed, 
well-drained, south facing slope. The 
depths of the beds are based on the 
dimensions of past nests dug by Com¬ 
mon Snapping Turtles within the 
garden, and measure 9’ X 16’ X 14” 
and 14’ X 36’ X 16” respectively. 

Intensive monitoring of turtle nesting 
within the Laking Garden and use of the 
artificial nesting beds will commence in 
2003. In addition, any turtle nests found 
within areas prone to disturbance in the 
garden beds in the Laking Garden will be 
translocated to the turtle beds and their 
progress followed. 

Should the nesting beds prove suc¬ 
cessful, in that turtles nest within the 
beds and hatchlings successfully 
emerge, the next step will be to con¬ 
struct further beds within RBG 
properties suffering from high rates of 
vehicle related turtle mortality during 
the nesting season. The findings will 
also be publicized in the hopes that 
other organizations and responsible bod¬ 
ies will follow suit. 

2003 MONITORING PRO¬ 
GRAMME 

The Ministry of Natural Resources’ 
Community Fisheries and Wildlife In¬ 
volvement Program (CFWIP) has 
provided funding for RBG to conduct 
intensive monitoring of turtle populations 
along the Grindstone Creek and into 
Carroll’s Bay. In addition to monitor¬ 
ing turtle usage of the nesting beds in 
the Laking Garden, turtles will be cap¬ 
tured, tagged and released within the 
Grindstone Creek estuary in an effort 
to learn more about the various 
populations, their composition, dynam¬ 
ics, and age structure. Once this 
information has been gathered, possi¬ 
ble threats and downward trends can 


be identified and conservation plans 
drawn up and implemented for those 
species deemed at risk. 

Of particular importance is to learn 
as much as possible about the number 
of Eastern Spiny Softshell and Com¬ 
mon Musk Turtle remaining in the area, 
as they are only known from single 
sightings and are most likely in need of 
special measures to preserve and pro¬ 
mote their populations. 

Monitoring will commence in the 
spring after ice covering the study sites 
has melted and turtles have begun be¬ 
ing active, possibly in early April. 

WHAT CAN I DO TO HELP? 

If you visit any of RBG’s diverse 
properties and observe turtles, please 
report them to us! With your assist¬ 
ance we can learn more about the 
number of turtles resident at RBG and 
the sites they inhabit, which will be 
invaluable in the development of future 
conservation initiatives. 

Sightings can be reported via email 
to sightings@rbg.ca, by telephone at 
905-527-1158 ext. 248, or via regular 
mail at: Turtle Sightings. Royal Botani¬ 


cal Gardens. P.O. Box 399. Hamilton, 
Ontario. L8N 3H8. 

Please include the following infor¬ 
mation in your sighting reports: Your 
name, how to contact you if neces¬ 
sary, the date of your observations, 
location of sighting as specifically as 
possible (i.e. northeast comer of Sun- 
fish Pond), number of turtles, species 
(if known, ora brief description i.e. 
flat-shelled, large red-patch on side of 
head), and what the turtle(s) were do¬ 
ing (i.e. basking, swimming, laying eggs 
etc.). 

RBG, and our native turtle 
populations, thank you very much for 
your assistance! 

A quick note on identification re¬ 
sources: The Peterson Field Guide, 
Reptiles and Amphibians Eastern/ 
Central North America contains a 
variety of useful illustrations of all the 
turtles found at RBG. 

For those with web access, the 
Toronto Zoo’s Adopt-A-Pond website 
has an excellent guide to the turtles of 
Ontario, and much valuable informa¬ 
tion: http://www.torontozoo.com/ 
adoptapond/guide/turtles.html. g§ 



The Laking Garden turtle nesting beds, overlooking Blackbird Marsh. Photo: Mary Pomfret 


In memoriam: Alfred Epp 1908-2003 

by Bob Curry and Alan Wormington 


The passing of Alf Epp provides 
us with an opportunity to celebrate his 
life, his importance to the lives of Ham¬ 
ilton naturalists, and his contributions 
to our knowledge of birds in Hamilton. 
Alf was born on 30 May 1908 in the 
Ukraine and died on 18 February 2003 
at Hamilton General Hospital. 

Like many birders, I suppose, Alf 
Epp was a private person. However, a 
few local naturalists got to know him 
better and learned much about his 
“other” life. George Meyers and Alf 
idled away the hours at Beamer Hawk 
Watch with conversation both serious 
and jovial. HNC member and birder 
Jim Cram visited and chatted with Alf 
during the last few years of his life. 
There was a lot to know! The Epps 
were German Mennonites and accord¬ 
ingly suffered horrible persecution at 
the time of the Russian Bolshevik Revo¬ 
lution. Those of his family who survived 
these terrible times - Alf, his mother, 
and two of his brothers - arrived in 
Canada in 1922. They were en route 
to California, but stopped in Hamilton 
and never left. Eventually they bought 
a house in Westdale where Alf lived 
the reminder of his life until he died. 

Alan Wormington’s first encoun¬ 
ters with Alf were not as a birder, but 
rather as a child since Alan happened 
to live only three houses away from 
him on Haddon Ave. in the west end 
of Hamilton. They would often play 
street hockey right in front of Alf’s 
house. But should a stray ball end up 
on his lawn, Alf would come running 
out of the house, grab the ball, and 


disappear inside - that particular ball 
would never be seen again. As others 
have stated, he could certainly be quite 
grumpy at times! 

It was shortly thereafter that Alan 
developed a keen interest in birds, and 
somehow hooked up with Alf on nu¬ 
merous outings. Many such outings 
would be on foot to the Dundas Marsh, 
while others were by car in the com¬ 
pany of George North. So as a 
“beginning” birder Alan certainly had 
the benefit of two excellent mentors! 

Alf was always very methodical in 
answering the many questions about 
birds. Even when identifying common 
birds, he stressed the importance of 
confirming its identity by way of spe¬ 
cific field marks. I clearly remember 
the incident when we encountered my 
(Alan’s) first-ever Blackpoll Warbler, 
which was during fall migration. I asked 
him why it was a Blackpoll Warbler, 
and without hesitation he suggested 
that I look at the bird’s feet. Of course 
they were yellow, a diagnostic feature 
for fall individuals. This is but one ex¬ 
ample of my introduction to many new 
species, many first encountered while 
birding with Alf at the Dundas Marsh. 
They remain as very strong memories. 

Alf and his brother, Nick, made an 
interesting, and we dare say, imposing 
pair. They lifted weights and instructed 
in bodybuilding in local gyms. For a 
time they were on the local wrestling 
circuit. John Olmsted and Bob Curry 
referred to them as “the Kalmikloff 
Brothers” (local wrestlers too). He and 
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Nick became so accomplished with 
bullwhip and knives that they enter¬ 
tained on stage at theatres in Hamilton. 
So you see, Alf was cut from a differ¬ 
ent bolt than other birders! 

It was John Miles who provided 
the spark that got Alf into bird watch¬ 
ing: “Mid May of 1956 was very cool. 
With it being my first spring of birding 
every warbler was a new bird. I would 
often walk the trails along the Escarp¬ 
ment from Wentworth Street to Gage 
Park. The warbler flight was extra 
good in ’56 and the birds were low and 
often on the ground so good looks could 
be obtained and identification easily 
confirmed. Having completed my walk 
along the Mountainside I started 
through Gage Park from the south end, 
heading northwest when an older man 
who was out enjoying a day in the park 
with his brother stopped me. He won¬ 
dered what I was doing. So I showed 
him some of the warblers and other 
birds that were low in the trees in the 
park. To the day he died Alf Epp would 
accuse me of getting him started into 
birding.” 

Perhaps birding came naturally, as 
the brothers Epp were fascinated with 
binoculars and cameras. Some of us 
will remember Alf’s huge, heavy 
wooden tripod atop which sat a 20X 
binocular. This binocular afforded bet¬ 
ter studies of birds than the spotting 
scopes of that time. Alf was an excel¬ 
lent photographer. He won prizes in 
Hamilton as well as in Toronto camera 
clubs. He also worked as a profes¬ 
sional photographer doing weddings and 
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portraits. But the work was getting 
increasingly difficult due to pain in his 
knees, forcing him to hang up his cam¬ 
era. After this, his two brothers asked 
him to stay home as a cook and 
caregiver for their mother. 

Far more than just a birder, Alf 
was a polymath with intense interests 
and competence in many fields of arts 
and science. His love for nature was 
all encompassing. He saw beauty, 
where someone else saw only a pile of 
sticks. Antii Tuomala put it this way. 
“We may have let a Wilson’s Warbler 
go by (although never a Kentucky) 
while Alf waited for the sun to shine 
through the trees in just the right way.” 
Alf’s relationship with nature was 
healthy and logical. He once said to 
Antii: “I kill every ant that enters my 
house, but when outside I make an 
extra effort to avoid stepping on them.” 

Alf was the quintessential local 
birder of the Hamilton Study Area. 
Almost all his observations that ap¬ 
peared in the Noteworthy Bird Records 
came from either Westdale Park (now 
known as Westdale Ravine) or Dundas 
Marsh (Cootes Paradise). While Rudy 
and Nick went to work each day, Alf 
nursed their invalid mother and main¬ 
tained the house. While some might 
argue the point, this gave Alf some 
free time to look for birds. However, 
without a car for most of the 60’s and 
70’s, Alf haunted those areas he could 
walk to and still be home to make 
dinner. 

Because he walked the ravines of 
Westdale, Alf documented better than 
most the passage of passerines through 
Hamilton in spring and fall. His first 
record in The Wood Duck was of a 
juvenile Great Homed Owl in Westdale 
Park on 4 May 1959. He had quite a 
few observations of southern passerines 
such as: Bell’s Vireo (11 May 1969 


with Alan Wormington); Summer 
Tanager (5 May 1970 with AW); 
Worm-eating and Kentucky Warblers 
several times and Yellow-throated 
Warbler in 1970. Water birds in “the 
Marsh” did not escape his notice ei¬ 
ther. A couple of examples were a 
Little Blue Heron at York Road Pond 
on 17 April 1976 and a Ruff on 7 
October 1978. 

During the 1980’s Alf acquired a 
car and spent more time in the other 
Hamilton birding hotspots. He and Antii 
Tuomala found a Western Kingbird at 
Van Wagner’s Beach on 26 Septem¬ 
ber 1987. Alf’s last Noteworthy Bird 
Record was of a Caspian Tern on 29 
March 1998 at Tollgate Ponds when 
he was almost 90 years old. This is a 
significant record as it was noted to be 
the earliest ever for the province at 
that time, and it may still be the record. 

Alf did much of his birding alone. 
An encounter with him in the field was 
usually, but not always, met with jovi¬ 
ality and good-natured ribbing. His dear 
friend and long-time birding compan¬ 
ion, Bill Smith, generally addressed him 
as “you old grouch.” Bob Curry has a 
fond memory from the tip of “the Wil¬ 
lows” in Cootes Paradise. His two 
young children on a birding trip with 
their father became stuck in the mud. 
Alf was appropriately concerned but 
at the same time highly amused by 
their predicament. Forever after that 
occasion, he would inquire after Brian 
and Alison. 

Alf Epp has left a significant legacy 
of Hamilton bird records. In addition, 
he leaves many of us with fond memo¬ 
ries of encounters in the field. In 
particular, he will be missed by his field 
companions among whom were Jim 
Cram, Jim Dowall, George Meyers, 
John Olmsted, Bill Smith, Antii Tuomala 
and Alan Wormington. m 


Hamilton Atlasers 
needed in the Bruce 

The HNC is planning on doing a 
weekend of bird atlassing in Bruce 
County this summer. The second On¬ 
tario Breeding Bird Atlas is now 
entering its third of 5 years of field¬ 
work, carried out largely by volunteers. 

The Hamilton Region (Region 15) 
is one of the best covered to date, with 
most of the squares already having 
received the minimum level of effort 
desired. In order to channel some of 
this enthusiasm to assist an area that 
needs coverage, the Region 15 coordi¬ 
nator, Rob Dobos, is organizing this 
effort for the weekend of June 28-29. 
Depending on how many volunteers 
turn out, hopefully several squares will 
be covered in southern Bruce County 
that have been identified by Bruce re¬ 
gional coordinator Cindy Cartwright, 
including the Greenock Swamp area. 

Rob expects that point counts will be 
done as part of the atlassing activity. We 
hope that some of the more experienced 
birders who have covered their home 
squares adequately will help out, given a 
chance to explore an interesting part of 
Ontario. It will also provide an opportu¬ 
nity for newer birders who do not have 
available squares close to home but want 
to help out. 

We propose to arrange campsites 
at nearby McGregor Point Provincial 
Park for any who are interested in 
camping out that weekend; we expect 
that volunteers will be able to camp 
there for free as per arrangements 
made with the Atlas Office. Alterna¬ 
tively, info on hotel accommodations is 
available. Any Hamilton birders that 
want to help out with this survey can 
contact Rob at (905) 628-0297 or 
rob.dobos@ec.gc.ca. m 
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New Shorebird Habitat at Pelee 

by Tom Hince 


Tens of thousands of birders visit¬ 
ing the Point Pelee, Ontario region this 
May are in for a better show than 
ever. This spring, nearby Hillman Marsh 
Conservation Area will open a huge 
45-acre impoundment that will be man¬ 
aged for spring shorebird habitat. For a 
region that often has a dearth of 
mudflats, this is big, big news! 

As a long time local birder, I’m 
thrilled, and I want to make sure birders 
know where it is, what it is, and most 
importantly, how we can help ensure 
that it’s a runaway success. Because 
what we do, or don’t do (see below) 
could make a big difference! 

One thing we often bemoan is the 
lack of good, predictable shorebird habi¬ 
tat both inside and outside the national 
park. Now the Essex Region Conser¬ 
vation Authority has stepped up to the 
plate to fill that void. 

In the spring of 2003, ERCA, in 
partnership with Ducks Unlimited, will 
open a new multiple-use, 45 acre, 
managed impoundment at Hillman 
Marsh Conservation Area. The habi¬ 
tat will be on the west side of HMCA, 
five minutes from Point Pelee Na¬ 
tional Park and the town of 
Leamington. 

Each spring, water levels in the 
impoundment will be managed to at¬ 
tract migrating shorebirds. The potential 
of this site is enormous. The estimated 
budget, land acquisition, and construc¬ 
tion of the cell was $800,000. 

Major financial partners in this 
project included Ducks Unlimited, 


Family Tradition Foods Incorporated, 
Canadian Wildlife Service - Environ¬ 
ment Canada, Nature Conservancy 
Canada, Ontario Power Generation, 
Essex Region Conservation Founda¬ 
tion, North American Waterfowl 


Management Plan, Kathleen-Mary 
and Walter Barron Foundation, On¬ 
tario Great Lakes Renewal 
Foundation, and the Ontario Ministry 
of Natural Resources. Additional 
costs include yearly maintenance and 
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agricultural costs, and reforestation 
and tall grass prairie planting. 

Many partners have helped to bear 
the brunt of the capital cost of the 
project. However, the long-term suc¬ 
cess of the project will rely on user 
fees from birders who benefit directly 
from the creation of this managed 
habitat. Each year, there will be op¬ 
eration and maintenance fees 
associated specifically with the provi¬ 
sion of shorebird habitat. These 
include the costs of pumping and main¬ 
taining water levels. 

I strongly encourage birders to 
comply with the self-serve pay ki¬ 
osk at the entrance to the site. Those 
fees will demonstrate our support 
of this site and will ensure that it is 
maintained in future years. This is 
one case where paying is not only 
the right thing to do, it’s the smart 
thing as well. 

The daily fee per vehicle is only 
$4 while an annual permit is only $40. 
The latter applies to all ERCA sites in 
the region, including Holiday Beach 
Conservation Area, which is a superb 
fall raptor and songbird site. 

Also critical to the success of 
the project is using the designated 
access and parking lot. Because of 
the configuration of the site, some 
birders will be tempted to shortcut 
the existing access and try to park 
along County Rd. 37, due west of 
the site. Please don’t! 

The only permissible access is 
via the parking lot and trail south and 
east to the existing dykes, which are 
the eastern boundary of the impound¬ 
ment. All the land west of the site is 
being planted with either native trees 
or prairie grass and is being actively 
restored. The newly constructed 
dykes on the west side will likely be 


soft and muddy and not be suitable for 
foot access this spring. 

One of the biggest challenges to 
managing the site in the long term for 
shorebirds is control of vegetation within 
the cell. After the spring migration, 
water levels will be lowered and the 
impoundment will be planted with a 
wildlife food crop such as corn, millet 
or wild rice. The plantings should se¬ 
verely deter emergent vegetation. 

In the early fall, the crop will be 
harvested and the impoundment will 
be flooded to attract migrant water- 
fowl. The impoundment is within the 
established baited area of Hillman 
Marsh Conservation Area. 

However, hunting will not take 
place in the impoundment. Once the 
site is frozen and waterfowl depart in 
early winter, water levels would be 
managed to reduce crop residue and to 
prepare for the creation of mudflats 
for the following spring. Local birders, 
including myself, were involved in con¬ 
sultation on this management scheme. 


For birders, this spring will be an 
exciting time. Who knows what will 
turn up? Huge numbers of breeding 
plumage Dunlin, Black-bellied Plovers, 
yellowlegs, Ruddy Turnstones and 
peeps are a good possibility. Also rari¬ 
ties such as Curlew Sandpiper, Ruff, 
both godwits and others have made 
brief visits before such a site existed. 
Each year the site is sure to get better. 

The Essex Region Conservation 
Authority, Ducks Unlimited and all the 
contributors are to be thanked and con¬ 
gratulated for this wonderful project. 
Shorebirds, and all those who love them, 
are sure to be big winners. For more 
info on Essex Region Conservation 
Authority please contact Danielle 
Breault at dbreault@erca.org, (519) 
776-5209 ext. 352, or 
visit www.erca.org. tn 


Noteworthy Bird Records October 2002 

by Rob Dobos 


Total number of species recorded in the HSA during 2002 to October 3: 268. Underlined species or dates require 
documentation by the Hamilton Bird Records Committee. Capitalized species require documentation by the Ontario Bird Records 
Committee. For species marked with “#,” all reported records are listed. For all other species, only highlights are listed. 

Observers: Maris Apse (MA), Mike Boyd (MB), Chris Burris (CBu), Barb Charlton (BC), Dawn Christilaw (DCh), Jack 
Christilaw (JCh), George Coker (GCr), Dave Copeland (DC), Jim Cram (JC), Tom Crooks (TC), Rob Dobos (RD), Dave Don 
(DD), Dennis Duckworth (DDu), Cheryl Edgecombe (CE), Lois Evans (LE), Denise Fell (DF), Denys Gardiner (DG), Ray Geras 
(RG), Jim Heslop (JH), Brandon Holden (BH), Eric Holden (EH), Mark Jennings (MJ), Barry Jones (BJ), Dennis Lewington (DL), 
Gwen Lewington (GL), Rick Ludkin (RL), Stuart Mackenzie (SM), Lou Marsh (LM), Kevin McLaughlin (KM), Ken Newcombe 
(KN), John Olmsted (JO), Ian Richards (IR), Carl Rothfels (CR), Dan Salisbury (DS), Bill Smith (BS), Nancy Smith (NS), Paul 
Smith (PS), Rick Snider (RSn), Robert Stamp (RSt), Peter Thoem (PT), Alan Watson (AWa), Angie Williams (AWi), Ken 
Williams (KWi), Brian Wylie (BW), many observers (m.obs.). 


Legend: 

* -first occurrence for the year 
F -first occurrence for the 
migration 

L -last occurrence for the 
migration 

HSA -Hamilton Study Area 
terr. -territorial bird 
SM -singing male 


Plumages, etc.: 

m. -male 
f. -female 

ad. -adult 
ba. -basic 
alt. -alternate 
imm. -immature 
juv. -juvenile 

def.alt. -definitive alternate 


Counties/Regions/Cities: 
Brant [J9R] 

Haldimand [HD] 

Halton [HL] 

Hamilton [. HM] 

Niagara [AG] 

Peel [PL] 

Waterloo [WT] 

Wellington [WL] 


Red-throated Loon#: One past Woodland Cemetery [HM] 
Oct 7 F (RD), and one there Oct 14 (RD,DD,TC); one on Lake 
Ontario off Van Wagners Beach [HM] Oct 18 (LE), and two 
there Oct 29 (KM,MA); one off Grays Rd [HM] Oct 27 (KM); 
one off Green Rd [HM] Oct 28 (DL,GL). 

Common Loon: Five past Woodland Cemetery Oct 14 
(RD,DD,TC), and seven there Oct 20 (RD et al .); eight off 
Van Wagners Beach Oct 29 (KM,MA). 

Pied-billed Grebe: Four on Hamilton Harbour off LaSalle 
Marina [HM] Oct 4 (RD;KM); seven at Dundas Marsh [HM] 
Oct 26 (RD,DD). 

Horned Grebe: Six off Woodland Cemetery Oct 5 (RD,KM); 
nine off N. Shore of Harbour [HM] Oct 26 (RD); four off Green 
Rd Oct 28 (DL,GL). 

Red-necked Grebe: 85 off Shoreacres [HL] Oct 13 (RD); 
35 off Rattray Marsh [PL] Oct 24 (CE). 

WESTERN GREBE#: Two off N Shore of Harbour Oct 4*- 
6 (JO,RSt;m.obs.). 


American White Pelican#: One remained at Dundas Marsh 
[HM] Oct 1-13L (m.obs.). 

BROWN PELICAN#: One l sl yr. flew past Van Wagners 
Beach Oct 3 F (DS,JC,DDu,RG) and was later refound that 
day on Hamilton Harbour (CE) where it remained to Oct 4 
(m.obs.). 

Great Egret#: One at Dundas Hydro Pond [HM] Oct 12 
(RD); one at Dundas Marsh Oct 13 (RD), and three there Oct 
23 L (RD;MJ). 

Green Heron: One at LaSalle Marina Oct 3 (RD); one at 
Grimsby Sewage Ponds [AG] Oct 8 L (CE). 

Black-crowned Night-Heron: Nine at Van Wagners Ponds 
[HM] Oct 12 (KM et al.). 

Brant#: 850 past Van Wagners Beach Oct 3 F (DS et al.), 
with small flocks also seen that day past CCIW [HL] (RD) and 
the Lake off Burlington Ship Canal [HL/HM] (CE,DD,TC); 
two at NE Shore of Harbour [HM] Oct 4-5 (RD;LE), and one 
juv. there Oct 18-26 (KN et al.); one at Dundas Marsh Oct 6- 
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13 (BW et al.)\ one juv. at Tollgate Ponds Oct 16 (NS). 
Tundra Swan: Seven at Dundas Marsh Oct 23 F (RD). 
Wood Duck: Six past Woodland Cemetery Oct 6 (RD,DD,TC). 
Northern Shoveler: 144 at Dundas Marsh Oct 13 (RD); 42 
at Princess Point [HM] Oct 23 (RD). 

Northern Pintail: 40 past Van Wagners Beach Oct 6 
(RD.TQBJ), and 11 there Oct 14 (RD). 

Green-winged Teal: 39 at Van Wagners Ponds Oct 5 (RD); 
440 at Dundas Marsh Oct 13 (RD); 70 at Princess Point Oct 23 
(RD). 

Canvasback: One m. at Windermere Basin [HM] Oct 19 F 
(RD); six off LaSalle Marina Oct 26 (RD). 

Redhead: Eight on Harbour off Bayshore Park [HM] Oct 5 
(RD); 125 off LaSalle Marina Oct 26 (RD). 

Ring-necked Duck: 15 off LaSalle Marina Oct 26 (RD). 
Greater Scaup: 500 off Van Wagners Beach Oct 6 (RD); 
3000 off L.P. Sayers Park, Stoney Creek [HM] Oct 19 (RD). 
Harlequin Duck#: One ad. m. off Woodland Cemetery Oct 
26F-31 (RD;m.obs.); one ad. m. off Green Rd Oct 27-31 
(BH,EH;m.obs.); one f. found dead at Burlington Beachstrip 
[HL] Oct 27 (CBu). 

Surf Scoter: Four off Van Wagners Beach Oct 8 F (RD); 30 
off Burlington Beachstrip Oct 14 (PT), and 85 there Oct 26 
(RD). 

White-winged Scoter: Five off Van Wagners Beach Oct 10 
(RD). 

Black Scoter: Three off Van Wagners Beach Oct 8 F (RD); 
12 off Burlington Beachstrip Oct 18 (IR), and 51 there Oct 26 
(RD); 10 off Van Wagners Beach Oct 22 (RD). 

Long-tailed Duck: One at Dundas Marsh Oct 23 (RD). 
Bufflehead: 62 at Grimsby Sewage Ponds Oct 18 (CE,TC). 
Common Goldeneye: One off Oakes Rd [M7] Oct 5 F 
(KM,RD). 

Hooded Merganser: 13 at Valley Inn Oct 20 (RD et al.). 
Common Merganser: 16 off Van Wagners Beach Oct 10 
(RD). 

Red-breasted Merganser: 18 off Van Wagners Beach Oct 
11 (RD). 

Ruddy Duck: 385 at Windermere Basin Oct 12 (RD); 25 off 
Burlington Beachstrip Oct 13 (RD); 37 off Woodland Cem¬ 
etery Oct 14 (RD,DD,TC). 

Bald Eagle#: One l sl yr. at Woodland Cemetery Oct 7 (RD); 
one at Dundas Hydro Pond Oct 12 (RD); one past Woodland 
Cemetery Oct 13 (JC,BS), and one imm. there Oct 23 (MJ); 
one 2 nd yr. at Dundas Marsh Oct 13 (TC et al.). 


Northern Goshawk#: One at Westover Rd N of Cone 8 
[HM] Sep 30 F (PS); one past Woodland Cemetery Oct 13 
(JC,BS), and one there Oct 23 (MJ). 

Red-shouldered Hawk: One at Dundas Marsh Oct 13 F 
(RD). 

Rough-legged Hawk: One dark morph at Woodland Cem¬ 
etery Oct 30 F (MJ,JH). 

Golden Eagle#: One at Woodland Cemetery Oct 6 F (DC). 
Merlin#: One at LaSalle Marina Oct 5 (KWi,AWi); one at 
Spencer Smith Park [HL] Oct 30 (MJ). 

Peregrine Falcon#: Three at Tollgate Ponds Oct 5 (JH); one 
with a radio transmitter at Van Wagners Beach Oct 5 (RD), 
and one ad. there Oct 12 (KM et al.). 

Wild Turkey#: Four at Hwy 403 at Brantford [BR] Oct 30 
(CE). 

Sora#: One at Dundas Marsh Oct 2 (CE et al.); one at Van 
Wagners Ponds Oct 5 (KM,RD). 

American Coot: 27 off Bayshore Park Oct 3 and 43 there 
Oct 13 (RD). 

Black-bellied Plover: One at Grimsby Sewage Ponds Oct 1 
(CE); one at Dundas Marsh Oct 13 (CE et al.); one past 
Woodland Cemetery Oct 14 (RD,DD,TC); one at Rattray 
Marsh Oct 24 (CE). 

American Golden-Plover#: Two at Princess Point [HM] 
Oct 25 L (MA). 

Seinipalmated Plover: Five at Dundas Marsh (CE et al.) Oct 
13; three at Grimsby Sewage Ponds Oct 19 L (RD,KM). 
Greater Yellowlegs: Six at Green Lane Wetland, Paris [BR] 
Oct 18 (DD). 

Lesser Yellowlegs: 11 at Van Wagners Ponds and eight at 
Windermere Basin Oct 5 (RD). 

Spotted Sandpiper: One at PetroCanada Pier [HL] Oct 26 
(MJ); one at Grindstone Creek [HL] Oct 27 (IR). 

Hudsonian Godwit#: One juv. at Princess Point [HM] Oct 
23*-26 (CR;m.obs.). 

Sanderling: One at Grimsby Sewage Ponds Oct 18 (CE,TC); 
12 at Van Wagners Beach Oct 30 (CE). 

Least Sandpiper: Ten at Grimsby Sewage Ponds Oct 6 
(KM), and four there Oct 19 (RD,KM). 

White-rumped Sandpiper: One past Woodland Cemetery 
Oct 6 (RD,DD,TC); one at Grimsby Sewage Ponds Oct 18-19 
(CE,TC;RD,KM); one I s ' ba. at Windermere Basin Oct 20 
(KM). 

Baird’s Sandpiper: One juv. at Grimsby Sewage Ponds Oct 
12-13L (RD,DD,TC;KM). 


Pectoral Sandpiper: 10 at Dundas Marsh Oct 13 (CE et al.); 
57 at Grimsby Sewage Ponds Oct 19 (RD,KM); 14 at Princess 
Point Oct 26 (RD et al.). 

Dunlin: Birds on Oct 19: 21 -Tollgate Ponds (RD), 19 - 
Windermere Basin (RD), 101 -Grimsby Sewage Ponds 
(RD,KM); 51 at Princess Point Oct 23 (RD), and 82 there Oct 
26 (RD et al.); eight at N Service Rd & Guelph Line [HL] Oct 
31 (MJ). 

Stilt Sandpiper: One l sl ba. at Windermere Basin Oct 13 L 
j (KM). 

Wilson’s Snipe (formerly Common Snipe): One at Grimsby 
) Sewage Ponds Oct 12-13 (RD;KM); one at Green Lane 
Wetland Oct 18 (DD). 

American Woodcock: One at Clappison Comers [HM] Oct 
14 (RD). 

Red-necked Phalarope#: One at Grimsby Sewage Ponds 
Oct 18 L (TC,CE). 

Phalarope species#: One off Van Wagners Beach Oct 8 
(RD). 

Red Phalarope#: One at Van Wagners Beach Oct 8 * (DS); 
one l sl ba. at Windermere Basin Oct 12-16 (JC,BS;m.obs.); 
one at Van Wagners Beach Oct 29 (KM et al.). 

Pomarine Jaeger#: One subadult light morph at Van Wagners 
Beach Oct 22 * (DS et al.). 

Parasitic Jaeger#: One juv. dark morph off Van Wagners 
Beach Oct 11 (RD,DD), and two ad. light morph there Oct 22 
(DS et al.). 

Jaeger species#: Birds off Van Wagners Beach: 2 -Oct 3 
(JC et al.), 1 -Oct 6 (RD.TQBJ), 1 -Oct 25 (CE,RSt), 1 -Oct 25 
(RD), 2 -Oct 29 (KM,MA), 1 -Oct 30 (LE). 

Bonaparte’s Gull: 16 off Van Wagners Beach Oct 12 (RD); 
two at Dundas Marsh Oct 13 (RD). 

Black-legged Kittiwake#: Birds off Van Wagners Beach: 
ljuv. -Oct 11 (RD), ljuv. -Oct 17 (DG), lad. -Oct 22 (DS et 
al.), ljuv. -Oct 29 (KM,MA). 

Caspian Tern: One at LaSalle Marina Oct 1 (RD); one at 
Spencer Smith Park Oct 3 L (RD,DF). 

Common Tern: One juv. off Fifty Point CA [HM/NG] Oct 6 
1 (KM); two off Van Wagners Beach Oct 12 (KM et al.); two 

') off Grimsby Sewage Ponds Oct 12 (RD,DD,TC). 

Chimney Swift: One at Valley Inn Oct 2 (CE); two at 
Woodland Cemetery Oct 7 L (RD). 

Ruby-throated Hummingbird: One at Ramsgate Dr, Stoney 
Creek [HM] Oct 4 (DL,GL); one at Woodland Cemetery Oct 
13 L (JC,BS). 

Red-headed Woodpecker#: One at Kelson Ave [M7] Oct 1 


(CE); one at Burlington Ship Canal [HM] Oct 5 (JH). 
Red-bellied Woodpecker#: One at Dundas Marsh Oct 23 
(MJ). 

Yellow-bellied Sapsucker: Four at Kelson Ave Oct 5 (RD); 
one at Confederation Park [HM] Oct 19 (RD); one at Shoreacres 
Oct 31 (IR). 

Pileated Woodpecker-#: One at Dundas Marsh Oct 2-13 
(CE et al.); one at Middletown Marsh [HM] Oct 27 (BC). 
Philadelphia Vireo: One at Fifty Point C.A. Oct 1 (CE); one 
at Ruthven Park, Cayuga Oct 5 (RL). 

Red-eyed Vireo: One at Kelson Ave Oct 5 (RD); one at 
Dundas Marsh Oct 23 (MJ). 

Common Raven#: Two at Halton Region Forest Oct 14*-16 
(AWa;LM). 

Barn Swallow: Two at Dundas Hydro Pond [HM] Oct 24 L 
(IR). 

Cliff Swallow: One at Dundas Marsh Oct 9 L (JO.RSt). 
Tufted Titmouse#: One banded at Ruthven Park, Cayuga 
[HD] Oct 4 (RL). 

Red-breasted Nuthatch: One at Kilbride [HL] Oct 24 
(DCh.JCh). 

Brown Creeper: One at Ramsgate Dr, Stoney Creek Oct 4 F 
(DL,GL). 

Carolina Wren#: One at Woodland Cemetery Oct 13-26 
(RD); two at Dundas Marsh Oct 23 (MJ); two at Shell Park 
Oct 28 (MJ); one at Bronte Marsh [HL] Oct 30 (MJ). 

House Wren: One at Christie C.A. Oct 10 (CE); one at 
Shoreacres Oct 13 (RD). 

Winter Wren: Seven at Shoreacres Oct 13 (RD). 

Marsh Wren#: Two at Dundas Marsh Oct 13 (CE et al.). 
Golden-crowned Kinglet: Five at Ruthven Park, Cayuga 
Oct 4 F (RL); 10 at Christie C.A. [HM] Oct 10 (CE). 
Ruby-crowned Kinglet: 25 at Kelson Ave Oct 5 (RD); 80 at 
Woodland Cemetery Oct 13 (RD). 

Eastern Bluebird: Birds past Woodland Cemetery: 27 -Oct 
13 (JC.BS), 9 -Oct 14 (RD), 16 -Oct 20 (RD etal.), 25 -Oct 26 
(RD); 102 past Bronte Oct 28 (MJ). 

Gray-cheeked Thrush: One at Van Wagners Ponds Oct 8 L 
(CE). 

Swainson’s Thrush: One at Grimsby Sewage Ponds Oct 18 
L (CE,TC). 

Hermit Thrush: Eight at Kelson Ave Oct 5 (RD); six at N 
Shore of Cootes Paradise Oct 23 (MJ). 

Brown Thrasher: One at Van Wagners Ponds Oct 1 F (CE). 
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American Pipit: 39 past Woodland Cemetery Oct 14 and 40 
there Oct 20 (RD); 25 at Green Lane Wetland, Paris Oct 18 
(DD); six at Bronte Oct 28 (MJ). 

Tennessee Warbler: One at Hendrie Valley Oct 6 L (JO,RSt). 
Orange-crowned Warbler: One at Ruthven Park, Cayuga 
Oct 5 F and one there Oct 6 (RL); one at Christie C.A. [HM] 
Oct 10 (CE); one at Windermere Basin Oct 19 (RD). 
Nashville Warbler: Five at Ruthven Park, Cayuga Oct 5 
(RL); one at Shoreacres Oct 13 L (RD). 

Northern Parula#: One at Dundas Marsh Oct 5 L (MB et 
al). 

Magnolia Warbler: One past Woodland Cemetery Oct 6 L 
(RD,DD,TC). 

Cape May Warbler#: One at Danforth Place, Aldershot 
[HL] Oct 27 L (RD,DD). 

Black-throated Blue Warbler: One SM at Gravel Pit Rd, 
Dundas Valley [. HM ] Jun 6 (JO,RSn,RSt); one SM at Crawford 
Lake C.A. [HL] .Tun 16-18 (JO,RSn,RSt); one SM at Hilton 
Falls C.A. [HL] Jun 20 (JO,RSn,RSt). 

Yellow-rumped Warbler: 70 at Shoreacres and 120 at 
Burlington Ship Canal Oct 3 (CE,DD,TC); 50 at Kelson Ave 
Oct 5 (RD); 108 at Ruthven Park, Cayuga Oct 6 (RL); birds 
past Woodland Cemetery: 34 -Oct 6,37 -Oct 14 (RD,DD,TC), 
14 -Oct 20 (RD et al.), 10 -Oct 27 (RD); 80 at Dundas Marsh 
Oct 13 (RD). 

Black-throated Green Warbler: One at Woodland Cem¬ 
etery Oct 23 (MJ). 

Pine Warbler: One at Valley Inn Oct 13 (RD). 

Palm Warbler: One at Dundas Marsh Oct 13 (RD). 
Black-and-white Warbler: One terr. at Westover Rd N of 
Cone 8 May 26-Jun 29 (PS); one at Hwy 8, Winona [HM] Oct 
19 L (GCr). 

American Redstart: One at Dundas Marsh Oct 23 L (MJ). 
Ovenbird: One at Ruthven Park, Cayuga Oct 4 L (RL). 
Mourning Warbler#: One at Ruthven Park, Cayuga Oct 4 L 
(RL). 

Hooded Warbler#: One SM at Turner Tract, Halton Region 
Forest [HL] Jun 18 (JO,RSn,RSt). 

Wilson’s Warbler: One at Ruthven Park, Cayuga Oct 4 
(RL). 

Eastern Towhee: Two at Kelson Ave Oct 5 F (RD); one m. 
at Bronte Oct 26 (MJ). 

American Tree Sparrow: One at Dundas Marsh Oct 23 F 
(MJ). 


Chipping Sparrow: One at Windermere Basin Oct 26 
(RD,DD); two at Bronte Oct 28 (MJ). 

Field Sparrow: One at Ruthven Park, Cayuga Oct 6 F (RL); 
two at Windermere Basin Oct 26 (RD). 

Savannah Sparrow: Three at Grimsby Sewage Ponds Oct 12 
(RD et al). 

Nelson’s Sharp-tailed Sparrow#: One at University of Guelph 
Arboretum [TO,] Oct 4 (SM); birds at Dundas Marsh: 1 -Oct 2 
(CE et al.), 3 -Oct 5 (RSt et al.), 2 -Oct 6 (BW et al.), 2 -Oct 9 
(JO,RSt), 1 -Oct 13 (CE et al.), 3 -Oct 22 L (CR). 

Fox Sparrow: One at Kilbride [HL] Oct 2F-27 (DCh,JCh). 
Song Sparrow: 20 at Olympic Arena, Dundas [HM] Oct 12 
(RD). 

Lincoln’s Sparrow: One at Bronte Oct 28 (MJ). 
White-throated Sparrow: One terr. at Westover Rd N of 
Cone 8 Jun 13-Jul 24 (PS); 30 at Kelson Ave Oct 5 (RD); 40 at 
Valley Inn Oct 13 (RD); 30 at Clappison Comers Oct 27 
(RD,DD). 

White-crowned Sparrow: One ad. at Grimsby Sewage Ponds 
Oct 1 F (CE), and 30 there Oct 12 (RD et al); 15 at Olympic 
Arena, Dundas Oct 12 (RD); 40 at Windermere Basin Oct 19 
(RD). 

Dark-eyed Junco: One at Fifty Point C.A. Oct 1 F (CE); 40 
at Clappison Comers Oct 27 (RD,DD). 

Lapland Longspur#: One at Dundas Marsh Oct 9 F (JO,RSt); 
four at Burlington Beachstrip Oct 23 (IR). 

Snow Bunting: One at Woodland Cemetery Oct 23 F (MJ). 
Indigo Bunting: One at Olympic Arena, Dundas Oct 12 L 
(RD). 

Red-winged Blackbird: Birds past Woodland Cemetery: 305 
-Oct 6, 1950 -Oct 14 (RD,DD,TC), 2500 -Oct 20 (RD et al), 
600 -Oct 26 (RD). 

Eastern Meadowlark: One past Woodland Cemetery Oct 8 
(RD). 

Rusty Blackbird: Birds past Woodland Cemetery: 16 -Oct 6, 
39 -Oct 14 (RD,DD,TC), 10 -Oct 20 (RD et al). 

Common Grackle: 185 past Woodland Cemetery Oct 20 
(RD et al.). 

House Finch: Birds past Woodland Cemetery: 260 -Oct 6, 
150 -Oct 14 (RD,DD,TC), 235 -Oct 20 (RD et al). 

Please send your bird records for November and De¬ 
cember 2002 by April 10 to: Rob Dobos, 21 Sunrise Cres., 
Dundas, Ont., L9H 3S1; ph: (905) 628-0297; e-mail: 
rob.dobos@ec.gc.ca. n 
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Monthly Club Meeting: Breeding Bird Atlas 

by Louise Unitt 


At our March meeting, the HNC 
was pleased to welcome the assistant 
coordinator of the Ontario Breeding Bird 
Atlas, Nicole Kopysh. With the 2 nd 
Breeding Bird Atlas (2001-2005) poised 
to start its third season, Nicole came to 
discuss the project’s aims and progress. 

Data gathered during the original at¬ 
las period (1981-85) were compiled to 
produce the Atlas of the Breeding Birds 
of Ontario - a reference work of interest 
to birder and non-birder alike, which in¬ 
cluded range maps and species accounts 
for each species. By replicating the cov¬ 
erage and efforts of the earlier Atlas, the 
current project will be useful for monitor¬ 
ing trends and furthering conservation 
goals. The plan is to repeat the atlas 
project at 20-year intervals. 

The province is carved up into 47 
regions, managed by local coordinators. 
These regional coordinators play an es¬ 
sential role - organizing volunteers, 
drumming up interest, equipping partici¬ 
pants, and assembling and reviewing data. 

Breeding evidence is ranked ac¬ 
cording to degree of certainty. For 
instance, a Ruffed Grouse in breeding 
habitat and season is a “possible” breed¬ 
ing indicator. Behaviors like displaying, 
courtship and pairing off are all “prob¬ 
able” breeding signs. A used nest or 
eggshells indicates “confirmed” breed¬ 
ing. Most conclusive of all, of course, 
are eggs or recently fledged young. 
Nicole showed a slide of a single nest 
containing 12 Hooded Merganser eggs 
and 9 Common Goldeneye eggs. Re¬ 
markably, both females had been 
observed on the nest at the same time! 


When Brian Wyatt, Regional Coordi¬ 
nator for Wellington County, received 
a tip about two big black birds flying 
out of a Guelph area abattoir, he rounded 
up a ladder and was up on the roof in 
no time. Peering down, he spied a brood 
of Turkey Vulture nestlings inside. 

Nicole displayed two maps from 
the second British Breeding Bird Atlas 
project. The first dealt with the Sky¬ 
lark’s distribution, and indicated the 
bird was fairly widespread. The sec¬ 
ond map plotted abundance, and 
presented an entirely different pattern. 
The comparison served to illustrate 
Nicole’s point that abundance is unre¬ 
lated to distribution, and calls for a 
different approach. This is where point 
counts come in. The idea is to count 
every bird seen and heard within a 5- 
minute period. Counts are usually done 
at roadsides, and only in good weather. 

Like point counts, owl surveys are 
also optional. Owls are a special group, 
easily underreported because of their 
secretive lifestyle. As they are not read¬ 
ily picked up on point counts, which 
finish around 10 a.m., a nighttime point 
count was devised for this family. A 
standard playback tape of owl 
vocalizations is “played loud and long,” 
and replayed at ten stops per 10-km 
square. Nicole recalled an owl survey 
expedition that landed herself, a fellow 
atlasser, and their car in a ditch. Thanks 
to the mishap, the owl protocol book 
was revised. A paragraph on safety 
was added, with particular emphasis 
on watching the edges of the road! 

As it enters into its critical third 


season, the 2 nd Atlas is going very 
well. Over sixteen hundred atlassers 
are registered, compared with around 
1,300 volunteers who participated in 
the first Atlas. So far, over 50,000 field 
hours have been logged, more than 
16,000 point counts completed, data 
for 2,677 squares submitted, and thou¬ 
sands of breeding sites for rare and 
colonial species identified. In Hamilton 
Region alone, 1,932 field hours have 
been reported, with data recorded for 
29 of 31 squares. Of the 161 species 
reported, 130 show confirmed breed¬ 
ing, with 595 point counts to date. 

Bearing in mind that it’s too early 
for definitive statements, patterns are 
emerging. The most widespread spe¬ 
cies is the American Robin, followed 
by the Red-eyed Vireo and Song Spar¬ 
row. The Common Raven and Sandhill 
Crane show southward expansion, and 
the Merlin is spreading to the south 
and east. The Northern Mockingbird’s 
territory has crept around Lake On¬ 
tario from Niagara into Toronto and 
York Region. Wild turkey, Peregrine 
Falcon and Trumpeter Swan (all MNR 
reintroductions) are showing marked 
expansion of their ranges. With the 
banning of DDT, the Bald Eagle is 
making a good comeback in northern 
and southern Ontario. 

Some birds are faring less well. 
The Northern Bobwhite, Vesper Spar¬ 
row and several other grassland species 
seem in decline. Loggerhead Shrike 
have diminished on Carden Plain and 
the Golden-winged Warbler’s range 
has likewise shrunk. Significantly fewer 
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Whip-poor-wills and Common 
Nighthawks are being reported. There 
was already speculation that their num¬ 
bers were dwindling; the Atlas will 
allow for documentation of the trend. 

While the first Atlas uncovered evi¬ 
dence of breeding King Eiders and 
Yellow-crowned Night-Herons, neither 
species has been found nesting this time 
round. As Wellington County’s Red-bel¬ 
lied Woodpecker population expands, it 
is losing its Red-headed Woodpeckers. 

Nicole’s mission is getting all 
birders to take part. To this end, an 
Atlas Bash will be held June 28-29/03. 
For information on this event, refer to 
Rob Dobos’ article entitled “Ontario 
Breeding Bird Atlas: 2002 Summary 
for Hamilton Region,” in the February 
’03 Wood Duck. 

Ensuring adequate coverage for all 
areas of the province presents a chal¬ 
lenge, nowhere more so than in remote 
areas of northern Ontario. Volunteers 
must be flown in; point counts are done 
in muskeg. Adventurous atlassers are 
rewarded with unusual species. Last year 
a team atlassing the north turned up one 
of the few pieces of nesting evidence for 
the Blackpoll Warbler ever found in the 
province! To learn more about atlassing 
in the north, click on 
www.birdsontario.org. There are still 
gaps in coverage closer to home, in 
Lambton and Huron-Perth Counties, and 
other areas in southern Ontario. On 
March 30/03, from 1-4 p.m., Bird Studies 
Canada will be hosting an Atlas Open 
House. Guided birding trips will start at 
10 a.m., and a presentation is scheduled 
between 1-2 p.m. 

Nicole expressed gratitude to Club 
members who have participated and 
submitted data. As Glenda Slessor com¬ 
mented in thanking Nicole, the Breeding 
Bird Atlas is indeed a monumental pro¬ 
gram, and deserves our support, n 
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American Chestnut in our When Birders are Up the Creek, They Go Canoeing! 

Sanctuaries 

by Michael Rowlands 

by Warren Beacham 


During the fall of 2001 and sum¬ 
mer of 2002, The American Chestnut 
Census Team from the University of 
Guelph conducted a number of survey 
visits to our Sanctuaries. Here is a 
summary of their findings. 

They located 652 chestnut trees in 
Southern Ontario at 115 sites, across 
23 townships and in 10 counties. They 
fully surveyed 512 of these trees. Fifty- 
eight percent of the trees are located 
in Haldimond-Norfolk County. Of the 
512 trees, 17% were mature and flow¬ 
ering, but 37% these trees have the 
chestnut blight. 

Short Hills Sanctuary: Twenty-one 
trees found. Except for two trees, most 
are located north of the hydro right-of- 
way. Of these trees, three have the 
blight, and one was dead. Of the 21, 
four (maybe five) were old enough to 
produce flowers/fruits. Fourteen of 
these trees were over 14 metres in 
height. Seven of these trees appear to 
be Chinese Chestnut, possibly planted 
by club members back in the late six¬ 
ties. This was a common practice, as 
the Chinese Chestnut is resistant to the 
blight and was considered to be an 
alternative at the time. We inquired 
with the Chestnut Census Team about 
whether these trees should be cut down. 
They would prefer that we did not, as 
it gives them a chance to study how 
well the native American Chestnuts do 
compared to the Chinese Chestnut in 
the same conditions. 

Spooky Hollow Sanctuary: Twenty- 
eight trees surveyed. More trees were 
found at Spooky, but were not sur¬ 


veyed, possibly because of their size. 
Twenty of these trees are located near 
the junction of the Landon Trail, 
Leatherwood Lane and the Oak Cir¬ 
cles trails. The rest of the trees were 
found on the Marion Shivas trail. None 
of the trees at Spooky appear to have 
the blight yet. Two of these trees were 
larger than 14 metres in height, but 
they don’t appear to have reached flow¬ 
ering or fruiting age yet. Only one of 
these trees does not appear to be an 
American Chestnut. The two large 
trees are located close to the Marion 
Shivas trail. The rest of the trees, 
bunched together in another area, could 
possibly have suckered from the roots 
of original Chestnuts on that site. 

Each tree surveyed had its posi¬ 
tion marked by GPS, and we numbered 
them with a metal tag placed in the 
ground near the base of the tree. 

For more information on the Ameri¬ 
can Chestnut— Castanea dentata — 
you can refer to the December 2001 
Wood Duck for an article written by 
Frank Morley. 

The census is part of a national 
recovery plan for the chestnut. The 
census team is always interested in 
learning of new trees or changes in the 
trees that have been surveyed. The 
census team consists of Jeff Tindall, 
Karen McKendry, John Gerrath, Dr. 
Brian Husband and Dr. Greg Boland. 
They can be contacted at the Univer¬ 
sity of Guelph, Botany Department, 
Axelrod Room 115, Guelph ON. NIG 
2W1,519 824-4120x3732. m 


An all-day snowfall did not deter 
22 intrepid bird enthusiasts from the 
BSG meeting on the February 17 ,h . 
Those who braved the slippery streets 
and snowy highways were rewarded 
with a special evening of entertain¬ 
ment; an award-winning film about 
paddling the Petawawa River. 

After George Drought opened the 
meeting for the vacationing Glenda 
Slessor, Tom Crooks clarified that Dan 
Strickland, originally scheduled to talk 
about his research on Gray Jays, would 
not be the guest speaker for the evening. 
Due to a scheduling mix-up discovered a 
few weeks earlier, Dan was unavailable; 
we’ve booked him to speak at our Octo¬ 
ber meeting instead. 

Cheryl Edgecombe led the sightings 
with a brief account of a recent trip by 
local birders to Algonquin Park (where 
the temperature was a numbing -33°C). 
Despite the cold, they saw numerous 
birds, including Boreal Chickadees, White- 
winged Crossbills, Spruce Grouse, 
Black-backed Woodpeckers, Evening 
Grosbeaks and Pine Siskins. 

In local reports, robins were seen in 
several places, as well as a Northern 
Goshawk in downtown Burlington. A 
Fox Sparrow was behind the Dundas 
Arena, White-throated Sparrows in sev¬ 
eral locations and numerous species of 
ducks were observed from Sioux Look¬ 
out. David Wood gave a short summary 
of the Backyard Bird Count, saying that 
81 species had been observed at local 
feeders this year by 40 participants. 

George Drought, in charge of find¬ 
ing a presentation for the evening, decided 
to treat the BSG to the first public show- 


From the 



frig of a new video that has taken two 
years to film and edit. George is a pro¬ 
fessional photographer and 
cinematographer with over 30 years’ ex¬ 
perience. His latest film, entitled “ Jewel 
of Ontario: The Petawawa River,” has 
just won the heritage category award at 
the 2003 Waterwalker Film Festival, an 
event sponsored by the Canadian Rec¬ 
reational Canoeing Association. 

George and his wife, Barbara, are 
both experienced whitewater paddlers 
and have photographed over 40 rivers in 
Canada and the United States. George 
has also written the Petawawa River 
Whitewater Guide and the Madawaska 
River and Opeongo River Whitewater 
Guide, both of which are sold by the 
Friends of Algonquin Park. 

“Jewel of Ontario” is a 45-minute 
film showing a canoe trip down the 
Petawawa, which flows through 
Algonquin Park and Canadian Forces 
Base Petawawa. While the video is not 
specifically about birds, the Petawawa 
runs through some very picturesque bird 
habitat. We saw good shots of Merlins, 
Common Mergansers and Great Blue 
Herons. There are also some excellent 
close-ups of moose feeding in shallow 
waters. Everywhere the film took us the 


scenery was breathtaking. 

For history buffs, there are many 
references to the Park's rich past and its 
logging heritage, and interviews with lo¬ 
cal personalities who remembered the 
logging days. We saw the rusting re¬ 
mains of an “alligator” in one scene - 
this was a steam-powered tug once used 
to haul giant log booms across the lakes. 
It was like an alligator because it could 
be winched across land to the next lake. 
The last logging run in the area was in 
1959; after that, most of the log flumes 
and equipment were abandoned. Now 
the area is mostly used for recreation. 

For canoeists, the film offers plenty 
of action as we were given clear views - 
sometimes filmed from midstream - of 
people running the many diverse rapids 
on this challenging river. The very names 
of the rapids are an indication of their 
complexity: one series is called The 
Temptations and George gave parts of 
these rapids imaginative names like 
Beelzebub’s Whirlpool, The Dumplings, 
The Keeper and The Fury. 

Watching the video and imagining 
that we were all taking the canoe trip 
down the Petawawa with George, 
Barbara and their friends was a most 
satisfying (and warm) way to spend a 
blustery winter night. It gave us a glim¬ 
mer of hope that our frozen Ontario 
lakes and rivers will thaw again soon 
and allow us to get outdoors to enjoy 
the forests, the waterways and, of 
course, the birds, n 

Editor’s note: George’s film will be the 
feature of the November 3 rd main Club meet¬ 
ing, so those who missed it at Bird Study will 
have a second chance to see this fine film! 
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Life of Pi: a novel 

reviewed by Glenda S/essor 


Life of Pi: a novel, by Yann Martel. 
Vintage Canada, a division of Random House 
of Canada. 356 pages. 

Yann Martel promises he will de¬ 
liver a story that “will make you believe 
in God.” Or so his narrator is told 
when he visits India. The result is The 
Life of Pi, a novel that won the 2002 
Booker prize. It merits a careful read¬ 
ing whether you are religious or not 
because if the story doesn’t make you 
believe in God, it will surely bring you 
closer to the natural world, and that is 
itself a spiritual journey worth taking. 

The plot is simple. A middle class 
family of Pondicherry runs a city zoo 
during the years of Indira Ghandi’s 
presidency. Frightened and angered by 
the politics of the time, the family de¬ 
cides to emigrate. To do so they must 
sell their animals to other zoos. Those 
that remain with them for the voyage 
to the States are to be delivered to 
American buyers. But the ship cap¬ 
sizes and all are lost except Pi, the 
15-year-old son. He finds himself alone 
on the lifeboat, or so he imagines. But 
that is not the case, and his tale of 
survival is truly astounding. Survive he 
does, to be found by our researcher 
living a quiet life of “academic study 
and steady, mindful practice of reli¬ 
gion” in Toronto. 

It is Martel’s detailed knowledge 
of animals, the sea, botany, and the 
secrets of the human heart that make 
his novel a work of such honesty and 
truth. For example, the adult Pi begins 
his story with descriptions of the traits 
of two and three-toed sloths. These 
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Green Gardening 2003: Natural Advice for the Home 
Garden 

by Erin Gouthro 


animals, with their senses of taste, touch, 
sight and hearing at a rating of 2/10 
and their sense of taste a 3, are “peace¬ 
ful vegetarians in harmony with their 
environment. A good natured smile is 
forever on their lips and I felt I was in 
the presence of upside-down yogis deep 
in meditation with intense imaginative 
lives beyond the reach of my scientific 
probing.” So from the beginning Martel 
marries the natural world with the spir¬ 
itual one. It is up to his readers to 
decide the permanency of this mar¬ 
riage, of course. 

For example, the young Pi is a 
religious boy. He finds truths in Hindu¬ 
ism, Christianity and Islam. Moreover, 
he practices all three with dignity and 
dedication. Through Pi’s experiences 
we learn the value of each religion, 
not, I’m sure you’ll admit, an unwel¬ 
come lesson in this decade of ours. 
But he also learns the truths of animal 
behaviour as he studies the zoo under 
his father’s tutelage. He learns that 
“animals in the wild live lives of com¬ 
pulsion and necessity within an 
unforgiving social hierarchy in an envi¬ 
ronment where the supply of fear is 
high and the supply of food low and 
where territory must constantly be de¬ 
fended and parasites forever endured.” 
A good zoo provides its animals with 
territory they can mark, and safety to 
act as they would in the wild. But Pi 
realizes the “zoos are no longer in peo¬ 
ple’s good graces. Religion faces the 
same problem. Certain illusions about 
freedom plague them both.” 

Reason, intellect and creativity be¬ 


come the primary skills Pi must de¬ 
velop once . he is shipwrecked. 
Remember playing those games at 
school or conferences? The ones that 
give you a list of 30 or so items and 
your group must decide which ones to 
keep in order to survive? Pi plays this 
game for real, with the supplies found 
on the lifeboat. Ultimately though, he is 
at sea for 227 days, and it is his knowl¬ 
edge of animal psychology and his 
recognition of the animal within that 
saves his corporal self. He survives as 
Pi, however, because he is able to fight 
the despair of those 227 days with 
love. Some have argued, of course, 
that God is Love. 

Naturalists will want to read this 
book whether they wish to explore the 
religious ramifications or not. Martel is 
witty and accurate. Catch his descrip¬ 
tion of the floating island, its botanical 
and biological integration. Check the 
behaviours of an adult Bengal Tiger, a 
Laughing Hyena, an Orangutan named 
Orange Juice. How would this modern 
Robinson Crusoe catch food, find wa¬ 
ter, stay sane for those 227 days? What 
would the physical effects of such an 
ordeal be on one human being? At no 
time does Martel let us down. Pi’s 
ordeal is ever believable, and always 
imaginable. 

Yann Martel, born in Spain, edu¬ 
cated at Trent University, and living in 
Montreal, is a writer who deserves his 
international readership. He deserves 
Canadian recognition too and who bet¬ 
ter to support him than Wood Duck 
readers, gg 


Organic gardening has been a 
growing trend over the last few years 
as gardeners put away pesticides and 
synthetic fertilisers and reach for in¬ 
secticidal soap and compost. As 
naturalists we know that gardening with 
nature makes sense and that garden¬ 
ing without chemicals enriches local 
biodiversity and keeps us healthy. Dem¬ 
onstrating that beautiful results can be 
achieved using organic practices and 
spreading the word about the benefits 
of green gardening were the main ob¬ 
jectives of Green Gardening 2003. 

Now in its second consecutive 
year, Green Gardening 2003 was held 
on February 22 nd at Royal Botanical 
Gardens. The event was open to the 
public for the low cost of $15, which 
included admission to all of the four¬ 
teen presentations and a resource guide. 
This event featured gardening gurus 
like Karen York - author of The Holis¬ 
tic Garden, and Harry Jongerden - 
head gardener for the world renowned 
Stratford Festival. 

Drawing gardening enthusiasts 
from as far away as London and To¬ 
ronto, the day was a great success. 
Joe Rea, a physician, environmentalist 
and amateur gardener was enthusias¬ 
tic in his praise: “I found coming to this 
event invigorating and uplifting. The 
workshops were incredibly helpful. It 
was amazing to see what is possible 
using organic techniques.” Other par¬ 
ticipants shared the same enthusiasm, 
saying they would return next year to 
pick up more tips and tricks. Members 
of HNC commented likewise, includ¬ 


ing Mary Danson who said that “she 
found the workshops inspiring [and] 
particularly liked Karen York’s pres¬ 
entation on the healing garden.” 

Presentation topics covered a 
spectrum from new concept designs, 
creating water-efficient gardens, to 
practical advice and techniques on get¬ 
ting lawns and roses and vegetables to 
thrive. Sessions not only featured con¬ 
ventional landscaping but also gardening 
to restore wildlife habitat. While at 
Green Gardening 2003,1 was able at¬ 
tend a number of sessions. Here’s some 
of what I took away with me. 

Arriving early I started with 
Karen York’s session on healing gar¬ 
dens. Her presentation featured a 
visually stunning slide show of lush 
green gardens with pathways of peb¬ 
bles that spiralled into the shapes of 
snail shells, dark ponds with delicate 
overhanging vines, and rustic benches 
perfect for sitting quietly. 

Throughout the workshop Karen 
explored the theme of our connection 
with nature to heal and soothe both the 
physical and spiritual self. She drew 
from a growing body of evidence that 
shows that exposure to green rather 
then grey lowers stress levels and helps 
patients recover faster from surgery 
and illness. Her slides graphically dis¬ 
played these principles as she flipped 
from leaden concrete landscapes to 
beautiful scenes of trees, archways 
and ponds. 

Karen also shared basic design 
elements of the healing garden, in¬ 


cluding the important element of 
drawing on our own pasts to person¬ 
alize our own gardens. 

At the next session I attended it 
was back to the basics. David and 
Cathy Cummins, authors of The 
Rusty Rake Gardener and also 
Dundas gardening celebrities, held a 
lively workshop on creating healthy 
soil. Their main principles were “keep 
it simple” and “feed the soil and let 
the soil feed the plants.” 

As David and Cathy explained, 
keeping it simple means ensuring that 
soils contain five essential elements: 
rock, organic matter, microbes, air 
and water. Cathy commented “the 
trouble with pesticides and fertilisers 
is that you not only kill the bad bacte¬ 
ria and bugs, but you also kill the 
good ones—this leads to dead soil 
that is unable to sustain and nourish 
plants and to a cycle of needing more 
and more chemicals.” 

Mary Gartshore’s presentation on 
Gardening in the Context of the 
Greater Ecosystem was a naturalist’s 
dream come true. Her presentation also 
came with a packet full of native prai¬ 
rie species seeds. Mary took visitors 
on a virtual tour and showed how she 
was able to change her front lawn 
from a monoculture of grass into a 
thriving ecosystem that is now a haven 
for rare butterflies and insects. 

In fact, her garden shows such 
diversity that it has been the preferred 
filming location for National Geographic 
on several occasions. Mary stressed 
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the problems of gardening with exotic 
species. Not only are introduced spe¬ 
cies in gardens providing native fauna 
with little in the way of habitat, plants 
introduced from countries such as Asia 
also pose a real threat to native spe¬ 
cies by introducing disease. 

One of the most interesting out¬ 
comes of this presentation was the 
effect it had on the audience who 
seemed to unanimously feel that 
maybe it was time our cities used 
native plants as the cornerstone of 
their gardening programs. 

It is estimated that up to 70% of 
all surface water pollution comes 
from residential sources. Rob 
Wobschall of Green Venture was on 
hand to show how creating a rain 
garden can combat water pollution 
and be the centrepiece of any land¬ 
scape design. Topics covered in this 
informative session included where 
to situate rain gardens, construction 
methods, and illustrations of success 
stories. 

Tys Theysmeyer, aquatic ecolo¬ 
gist with Royal Botanical Gardens, 
joined in to discuss the principles of 
selecting plants for a rain garden. He 
shared a list of species that can toler¬ 
ate wet areas that also undergo 
extended dry spells. Tys also brought 
in a variety of native aquatic plants and 
discussed their use in permanent wet 
areas, like ponds. 

As the day drew to a close, par¬ 
ticipants went home with a toolbox full 
of new information making this year’s 
Green Gardening event a success. Ses¬ 
sions were full of great ideas and 
practical advice, both educational and 
entertaining. Congratulations to Mamie 
Branfireun, coordinator of the event, 
to the staff at Royal Botanical Gar¬ 
dens, and to all of the volunteers who 
made this a great day! n 


Peregrine Update 

by Audrey Gamble 


Hamilton’; 
resident adult' 

Peregrine Fal- 
cons wintered over in 
downtown Hamilton and are active 
at the Sheraton nest site again this 
spring. Several weeks ago sign repair 
workers who ventured out onto the 
hotel roof drew reactions from the 
birds that left no doubt as to the • 
peregrines’ intentions toward the nest 
site. Falcon Watchers are delighted to 
see courting and nesting behaviour that 
has us busy preparing for Falcon Watch 
2003. 


Last spring Falcon Watchers’ ef¬ 
forts were rewarded with the 
successful fledging of three robust 
youngsters, Springer, McQuesten, and 
Beasley. The two males and one fe¬ 
male left the area in the fall and we 
hope that no news is good news. The 
Sheraton nest has been highly suc¬ 
cessful with 21 young peregrines, 
including four foster chicks, fledging 
from the site since 1995. In 1999, two 
foster chicks, named George and 
Grace, were successfully introduced 
into the nest after the native clutch 
failed. This was another success for 
Hamilton in that this was the first time 
that foster chicks had been introduced 
into a nest with no resident young. 
George settled in London in 2000 
where he went on to many ‘firsts’ in a 
short and productive life. Sadly, we 
have learned that George died recently 
following injuries sustained in an acci¬ 
dent. We try to keep abreast of the 
whereabouts of the fledglings who leave 



Peregrine 
Falcon. Illustration: 
Barry Cherriere. 
Courtesy of Barry 
Cherriere 
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Hamilton and we update 
the web site History Page as 
information reaches us. 


To stay up to date on activities at 
the Sheraton nest site please visit our 
display window at the Jay set store in 
Jackson Square in downtown Hamil¬ 
ton or our Internet webcam site at: 
http://www.hamiltonnature.org/ 
hamfalcam.html. 


If you would like information on 
becoming a Falcon Watch volunteer 
please call me at 905-522-8447 or 
john.merriman@sympatico.ca. gg 

Welcome to the Club! 

We would like to welcome the fol¬ 
lowing new members who have joined 
the HNC in February: 

Tom Ford 

Melissa Johnson and Derek Barlow 
Kathy Seifried 
Brad Henderson n 


Hamilton Harbour Canada Goose Management 
Roundtable 

by Bob Curry 


On 28 February 2003, I repre¬ 
sented the HNC at a workshop dealing 
with the Canada Goose “problem” lo¬ 
cally. The Hamilton Harbour 
Rehabilitation Action Plan staff organ¬ 
ized the half-day session. Other 
attendees were representatives of many 
of the stakeholders from government 
bodies, various city departments, in¬ 
dustries, university biologists, Canadian 
Wildlife Service, residential representa¬ 
tives and recreational groups. The bulk 
of the program was a presentation by 
Brian Henshaw, senior ecologist for 
the environmental consulting firm, 
Gartner-Lee. However, it allowed for 
ample input and dialogue among the 
participants. 

We all recognized that it was re¬ 
ally a human problem. Surveys indicate 
the following local concerns (in order 
of most identified to least): 1. Road 
traffic interference. 2. Aesthetic deg¬ 
radation of lawns. 3. Health hazards 
from goose faeces. 4. Litter from peo¬ 
ple feeding geese. 5. Grazing damage. 
6. Fouling of lawns and gardens. 

If there are too many geese and if 
we object to sharing the waterfronts 
with them, we must acknowledge that 
we re-introduced them to southern On¬ 
tario and we have made conditions 
ideal for their proliferation. Therefore, 
it is up to us to implement strategies to 
facilitate our co-existence. 

To develop effective management 
plans, we need to understand the basic 
biology of our geese. These are not the 
Canada Geese that pass through On¬ 


tario in March/April and October en 
route to and from their traditional breed¬ 
ing grounds on the muskeg and tundra 
of the Hudson-James Bay Lowlands 
(“migratory geese”). These geese stay 
in the Hamilton area all year (“resident 
geese”). There are three distinct 
populations of southern Ontario resi¬ 
dent urban Canada Geese. 

1. Local breeding geese 

2. Moult migrants. These are 
mainly geese from the U.S. that come 
north in late May and spend six-eight 
weeks along waterfront parks where 
they moult. They are flightless for most 
of this time. 

3. Fall migrants from elsewhere in 
southern Ontario. 

Each of these three populations 
requires a tailored management strat¬ 
egy. Moreover, an integrated 
management plan must be developed. 
Gartner-Lee has researched a variety 
of strategies and has implemented some 
in other jurisdictions. In addition, 
Gartner-Lee and Royal Botanical Gar¬ 
dens staff have already done some 
goose control work in Hamilton Har¬ 
bour. I will outline the most effective 
methods. 

Park Modification. People enjoy 
public waterfront lawns for playing and 
picnicking. Management of public 
lawns for people by watering and ferti¬ 
lizing grass has created ideal goose 
habitat. Where possible parks should 
reduce the amount of open lawn and 
plant unpalatable grass varieties. Bar¬ 


riers around the water’s edge will dis¬ 
courage flightless local broods and 
moult migrants but these often conflict 
with other park objectives. Such struc¬ 
ture and design changes are possible 
when parks come up for remodeling. 

Education and Signage. Signs 
and information must earn the coop¬ 
eration of people. They should explain 
why the geese should not be fed and 
why the grass is not being cut. How¬ 
ever, people enjoy feeding waterfowl 
and it is likely that certain designated 
feeding sites will remain. Signs posted 
by local community groups achieve 
much greater acceptance than those 
from governments at any level do! 

Egg Oiling. This is considered to 
be an effective and humane long-term 
method of controlling the local breed¬ 
ing birds. It must be done over a period 
of years and it must be coordinated 
such that all nesting areas around the 
Harbour and Cootes Paradise are cov¬ 
ered. The cooperation of industries 
along the Hamilton side of the Harbour 
must be obtained. 

Summer Goose Camp. Flight¬ 
less summer moult migrants in other 
municipalities have been rounded up 
and shipped to private sites on Lake 
Erie. The host is paid to take the geese. 

While the final management plan 
has not been presented and accepted, 
it is likely that a combination of the 
above methods and perhaps others in 
the years to come may enable us to 
better cohabit with Canada Geese. §§ 
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The Mountain Gorillas of Bwindi Impenetrable Forest 

by Jocelyn Neysmith 


This past Christmas was one for me 
to remember. During my two weeks’ 
vacation from the Ugunja Community 
Resource Centre in western Kenya, I 
traveled west to Uganda with a fellow 
volunteer. At the Ugandan Wildlife Serv¬ 
ice headquarters in the capital city, 
Kampala, we managed to purchase 
passes for a mountain gorilla trek in 
Bwindi National Park - for the only avail¬ 
able day that week, December 25! 

Bwindi Impenetrable Forest, as it is 
known, is located in the southwestern 
comer of Uganda. The National Park 
covers 331 square kilometres on the edge 
of the western Rift Valley. In Chiga (the 
local language) the park’s name means 
“place of darkness,” which accurately 
describes its thick vegetation! 

With at least 200 tree species (in¬ 
cluding 10 found only here) and more 
than 100 species of fern, the forest is 
considered the most diverse in East Af¬ 
rica for these vegetation types. Orchids, 
mosses and lichens are also abundant in 
Bwindi, where the lowland and wet 
montane plant communities meet. More 
than 330 species of birds are found here, 
including threatened species like the Af¬ 
rican Green Broadbill and Chaplin’s 
Flycatcher. The park is also home to an 
incredible 120 mammal species, includ¬ 
ing 10 primates (among them baboon, 
chimpanzee and Colobus monkey). 

Bwindi’s most famous residents, 
though, are undoubtedly the mountain 
gorillas (Gorilla beringei). Of the 
world’s estimated 650 remaining moun¬ 
tain gorillas, roughly half live here. The 
rest inhabit the slopes of the Virunga 


volcano range, which straddle the bor¬ 
ders of Uganda, Rwanda and the 
Democratic Republic of Congo (formerly 
Zaire). 

It was in Rwanda’s Parc National 
des Volcans that Dian Fossey’s years of 
research inspired the film “Gorillas in the 
Mist.” Mountain gorillas have longer hair, 
a broader chest and a wider jaw than 
their eastern and western lowland coun¬ 
terparts. 

We arrived at the park headquarters 
near Butagota on Christmas Eve, in 
preparation for an eight o’clock start the 
next morning. At an elevation of some 
2000 metres, the nights are cool and we 
awoke to find ourselves in a mist-shrouded 
valley. After registering, we met our lo¬ 
cal guide, Gadi, and the four other tourists 
in our group; we were also joined by two 
armed guards, a security precaution which 
became imperative following the murder 
of eight tourists here in 1999. Abutting 
the Congolese border, Bwindi remains a 
potential target for rebel activity. 

Three of the gorilla groups in Bwindi 
are habituated to humans, and each day 
6 visitors are allowed to spend one hour 
with each group. Gadi reviewed the rules 
with us, which include a ban on visitors 
who are ill (to prevent disease transmis¬ 
sion to the gorillas), no flash-photography 
and keeping voices low. Finally, we set 
off to visit the Mubare gorilla group. 

To reach them, we walked along the 
valley floor for a brief distance and then 
began a two-hour climb uphill along an 
established trail. At the top, we met the 
armed park security officers who track 


the Mubare gorillas; from a distance of a 
kilometre or so, they keep the primates 
under continuous surveillance, protecting 
them from poachers and also making our 
guide’s job a little easier! 

For the next hour we descended into 
the next valley, initially on a well-traveled 
path, but later through the dense vegeta¬ 
tion that gives the forest its name. Our 
excitement increased as Gadi slashed 
through the shrubbery to reveal the spot 
where the gorillas had made their indi¬ 
vidual nests of leaves and branches the 
previous night. After taking a good look 
at a large, odiferous pile of gorilla scat, 
we pressed on! 

Gorillas usually only move one or 
two kilometres a day, and it was only a 
short distance further ahead that we spot¬ 
ted a juvenile in a tree. By now it was 
about 11 am., and the adult gorillas were 
enjoying a midday nap after having spent 
the morning hours browsing. Like all 
groups, the Mubare gorillas are led by an 
adult male, called a silverback due to the 
grey hair across its back, who presides 
over three females and six juveniles. The 
trackers have named the Mubare 
silverback “Ruhondeza,” meaning one 
who sleeps a lot - a name we soon 
understood! 

As we approached, the older juveniles 
began moving about in the large tree be¬ 
neath which the adults were sleeping. From 
the mandatory five metres away, we were 
entertained as they swung from branches 
and chewed morsels of vegetation, not show¬ 
ing any trace of fear. Eventually Ruhondeza 
grunted and arose, giving us a better appre¬ 
ciation of his massive size (males can weigh 


Job Posting: Falcon Watch 2003 
Field Watch Coordinator 


up to200kg, with females attaining half that 
size). He then moved off into the underbrush, 
a signal to the others that the rest was over; 
the females and juveniles followed him a 
few metres into the tangle of trees and 
shrubs and began foraging. These large 
vegetarians survive primarily on the water 
and nutrition they derive from the leaves, 
stems, roots and vines they consume. 

Though the silverback made inter¬ 
mittent low groans, we were never faced 
with the mock charge that is apparently 
always a possibility. Indeed, the gorillas 
seemed placid and unperturbed through¬ 
out our visit, no doubt a result of their 
habituation to humans. Gadi informed us 
that he and other guides had spent two 
years camping near each of the three 
now-habituated gorilla groups in Bwindi, 
in order to allow we tourists to safely 
enjoy our time with them. 

Like most other visitors', I was capti¬ 
vated by the gorillas’ faces with their 
expressive eyes. Unfortunately, all too soon 
our hour was up and we picked our back up 
the hillside through the mud and brush. 

I hope that future generations will 
have the same opportunity I did, but the 
survival of these endangered animals is 
far from guaranteed. Despite increased 
security at the parks in which they live, 
problems remain; last year at least six 
gorillas were killed, apparently by poach¬ 
ers attempting to capture babies to sell. 

Efforts by the International Gorilla Con¬ 
servation Programme and the Dian Fossey 
Gorilla Foundation have helped involve local 
communities in habitat conservation, but 
residents aren’t seeing many benefits from 
the substantial permit revenues ($US 250 
per person). In addition to poaching and 
habitat reduction, a new threat has appar¬ 
ently become more prevalent, that of poorly 
paid park rangers offering tourists illegal 
gorilla-tracking when permits are booked, 
thereby increasing these sensitive creatures’ 
stress levels, n 


Position: Field Watch Coordinator 

Period of Contract: 30 May - 4 July 
2003 approximately 

Location: Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 

Applicants must be legally eligible 
to work in Ontario, Canada 

The Field Watch portion of the 
overall Hamilton Community Peregrine 
Project (HCPP) provides outdoor moni¬ 
toring of Peregrine Falcon chicks as 
they fledge from an urban nest on the 
Hamilton Sheraton Hotel. 

The main objective of the watch is 
to be available to assist the young per¬ 
egrines, if required, as they fledge from 
the nest. If any of the peregrines be¬ 
come injured, ill or stranded at street 
level, a rescue is to be performed and 
the bird either taken for medical atten¬ 
tion or returned safely to the hotel roof 
near the nesting site. 

Otherwise, the coordinator and vol¬ 
unteers are there to observe the birds, 
make notes on interesting events and 
occurrences, and educate the public. 


HNC 85th Birthday His¬ 
toric Plaque Fundraising 

Thanks to members who contrib¬ 
uted to the ‘cookie jar’ at recent 
meetings. We have a nice start on the 
fund for the HNC commemorative 
plaque. Watch for more fundraising 
events at upcoming meetings. g§ 


Reporting to the (HCPP) lead moni¬ 
tor, the coordinator will ensure that all 
on-site aspects of the program go 
smoothly during the 5 weeks of the 
watch. 

This is a contract position. The 
Field Watch Coordinator will not be 
considered an employee of the Hamil¬ 
ton Naturalists’ Club. 

Application Deadline: 14 April 2003 

Requirements: The Field Watch Co¬ 
ordinator will be expected to: 

- have qualifications in biology, pref¬ 
erably ornithology, or natural resources 
management or significant equivalent 
experience 

- be available seven days a week, 
from 9:00AM-9:00PM during the fledg¬ 
ing period (approximately three weeks) 
and at other times once the chicks 
leave the nest 

- assist at two training sessions 
that may take place prior to the begin¬ 
ning of the contract period 

- be able to use a Windows-based 
personal computer and word proces¬ 
sor and/or email 

- be able to work easily with vol¬ 
unteers who represent a diverse 
cross-section of the public with re¬ 
spect to age, education, knowledge of 
birds and nature, and level of experi¬ 
ence on Falcon Watch 

For a complete job description and 
other details, contact: Audrey Gamble, 
lead monitor, HCPP 2003 by email at: 
john.merriman@sympatico.ca. n 
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Royal Botanical Gar¬ 
dens' Programs of 
Interest to Naturalists 

RBG offers over 200 courses each year. 
For a full listing, seethe Public Programs 
Calendar or check www.rbg.ca/programs. 

SPRING BIRD WALKS 

Sundays, April 27, May 11, and 25; 7:00 to 
10:30 a.m. at Cherry Hill Gate, Plains Road 
West. Members: $5/walk; Public: $6/walk. 
Max. 20. Registration deadline April 17. 

SPRING WILDFLOWER WALKS 

Saturdays, May 3,10,24 and 31,9:30 a.m. 
Members: $5/walk; Public: $6/walk. May 
3: Rock Chapel (meet at Rock Chapel Na¬ 
ture Sanctuary parking lot on Rock Chapel 
Road). May 10: Cootes Paradise, North 
Shore Trails (meet at the Nature Interpre¬ 
tive Centre). In case of severe weather, 
the walks will be re-scheduled for the 
following day at 2 p.m. Maximum 20. Reg¬ 
istration deadline April 24. 

INTERNATIONAL MIGRATORY BIRD 
DAY 

Saturday, May 10; 7:00 to 9:00 a.m. at the 
Nature Centre. Members: $5; Public: $6. 
Registration deadline May 1. 

STROLLING THROUGH HISTORY: 
VALLEY INN — CROSSROADS OF 
HISTORY 

Sunday, April 27; 1:30 to 3:30 p.m. Meet at 
the Laking Garden entrance gate. Mem¬ 
bers: $6; Public: $7. Maximum 35. 
Registration deadline April 17. H 


Need a Ride? 

If you need a ride to the Club’s Member¬ 
ship Meetings, call any member of the 
Board who will arrange a ride for you! 
Members of the Board of Directors, to¬ 
gether with their phone numbers, are 
listed on the inside front cover. Guests 
are always welcome at our meetings. 


Upcoming Events 


March 1 to May 15,2003 
NIAGARA PEN. HAWK WATCH 

Takes place at Beamer Memorial C.A. 
above Grimsby. Lots of hawk enthuisiasts 
present to help with ID. A great place in 
Ontario to see migrating hawks, espe¬ 
cially with south-east winds. Contact 
Mike Street at 648-3737. 

Saturday, April 5,2003,10:00 a.m. 
WATERFALLS OF E. HAMILTON 
This hike will explore at least 3 waterfalls 
in east Hamilton via the Bruce Trail. Bring 
good hiking shoes. Meet at the Albion 
Falls parking lot above the falls on Moun¬ 
tain Brow Blvd. Call Brian McHattie at 
540-1094 for details. 

Saturday, April 12,2003,7:30 p.m. 
FROGS & SALAMANDERS 
Meet former club president Bruce Mac¬ 
kenzie at the public school in Copetown 
on Hwy 99 beside the community centre. 
Bring a flashlight and rubber boots to aid 
in seeing spawning salamanders. Call 
Bruce at 643-4526 for more info. 

Friday, April 18,2003,10:00 a.m. 
COME HOME TO RED HILL 

Meet at Rosedale Arena parking lot for 
the traditional Good Friday event. Call 
Don at 664-8796 for details. 

Saturday, April 26,2003 
NATURAL AREAS CLEANUP 
Join other groups in the Hamilton- 
Burlington area in this annual effort to 
clean up our natural areas. Call John 
Struger at 547-5116 for details. 


Saturday, April 26,2003,10:00 a.m. 
BASKINGTURTLES & SNAKES 
Meet Bill at the Sunfish Pond (Grindstone 
Creek) parking area of RBG along Valley 
Inn Rd. We will travel westwards looking 
for all types of reptiles and amphibians 
and finish in the Dundas Valley. Bring a 
lunch. Call Bill Lamondat (519) 756-9546 
for details. 

Sunday, April 27,2003,9:00 a.m. 
COOTES PARADISE FISHWAY 

Join Tys Theysmeyer for an interactive 
demonstration of how the fishway (carp 
barrier) is helping to restore Cootes Para¬ 
dise. Park at the Princess Point parking lot 
and walk out to the fishway. Contact Tys 
at RBG at 527-1158 x251 for details. 

**NOTE DATE CHANGE** 

Saturday, May 3,2003,9:00 a.m. 
SPRING WILDFLOWERSATN. 
CAYUGASLOUGH FOREST 
Join Marina Martin for a wildflower walk 
in this spectacular forest. Rubber boots 
suggested. Go south on Hwy 54 from 
Caledonia, through York and turn left 
onto Townline Rd.(6.8km S of York and 
0.4km S of RR overpass). Go 1.0km east on 
Townline. Park where RR crosses road. 
Call Marina for details (905) 772-3246. 

Sunday, May 4,2003,9:00 a.m. 

SHORT HILLS SANCTUARY 
Meet at Battlefield Square Plaza, Hwy 8 
Stoney Creek for our spring clean-up and 
hike through the Short Hills property. 
Spring flowers and more! Bring a lunch. 
Call Warren for details: 627-3343. 


Regular Meetings 

Monday, April 14, 8 p.m. 

Location: Royal Botanical Gardens 
680 Plains Rd. West 
Burlington, Ontario 

Building a Natural 
Heritage System in 
Southern Ontario 
Mike McMurtry: Natural 
Heritage Information 
Centre 

Many of us would like to see the re¬ 
establishment of diverse, healthy 
ecosystems in southern Ontario. The 
NHIC is working with several partners to 
extend the approach taken in the Big Pic¬ 
ture project to identify cores.and corridors 
for all of southern Ontario. The goal of the 
“Bigger Picture” project is to develop a 
long-term vision to assist natural herit¬ 
age planning this area. Core natural areas, 
corridors and associated buffers are iden¬ 
tified within an integrated system. This 
presentation will provide an overview of 
this project, show the maps produced and 
describe how this information can assist 
in the conservation of our natural herit¬ 
age. Refreshments are served from 7:30 
and after the program. Come early to so¬ 
cialize. 

Next Month 

Monday, May 12, 7:00 p.m. 

Listen Up and Listen Tight: 
a meeting for the whole family 
with Johnny Biosphere 


Events sponsored by the Hamilton Natu¬ 
ralists' Club are led by volunteers. The 
HNC assumes no responsibility for inju¬ 
ries of any kind sustained by anyone 
participating in any of these activities. 


Bird Study Group 

Monday, April 21, 7:30p.m. 

Location: Shaklee Canada 

. 952 Century Drive, Burlington 
7:00-7:30: Decaf shade-grown coffee 
and snacks 

7:30-9:30: Meeting, in the gym. 

Contact: Glenda Slessor 
9056372022 

This is an informal meeting featuring a 
discussion of recent bird sightings, an 
identification session and a workshop, 
film or set of slides about some aspect of 
birding. If you are a beginning birder, 
come out to learn more about birds. If you 
are an experienced birder, come out to 
share your knowledge and enthusiasm. 

This month: Rick Snider speaking on 
Acadian Flycatchers and Hooded War¬ 
blers and an ID session with Stuart. 
MacKenzie on difficult flycatchers. 


**Change of Date: 
Wainfleet Bog Trip** 

The Wainfleet Bog excursion listed 
in the Field Events pamphlet for Sun¬ 
day July 27 has been changed to 
Saturday May 31. This outing will be a 
bus trip leaving from the Wal-Mart 
parking lot at Eastgate Square at 8am. 
The cost of the trip is $15.00/person or 
$25.00/family. Bring a lunch and bring 
suitable bog footwear. The hike will be 
led by Kim Barrett and we should be 
able to see Spotted Turtles and 
Massasauga Rattlesnakes with the aid 
of radio-telemetry. There will be a sign¬ 
up sheet at the April and May Club 
meetings. Call Kim Barrett (905) 525- 
2142 or Bill Lamond (519) 756-9546 
for details, m 


Moving...? 

The Post Office charges the Club $1.50 each time a Wood Duck is 
returned because the recipient has moved and not sent a change of address to 
the Membership Director. Please, if you are moving, put the HNC on the list 
of those organizations needing to know your new address and send it along to: 
The Membership Director, P.O. Box 89052, Hamilton, ON L8S 4R5. You can 
also email me at jjstollard@idirect.com. Thanks for your help in saving the 
Club some money, n 


Wednesday Evening 
Walks 

April 30,6:30pm. 

RBG Arboretum Wildflowers 

Join Dean at the'parking circle at the RBG 
Arboretum to look for early spring flow¬ 
ers along the North Shore trails. Leader: 
Dean Gugler (905) 627-9779. 

May 7,6:30pm. 

Dundas Marsh Wildlife 

Park along the south (Hamilton-bound) 
shoulder of Cootes Drive at Spencer Creek. 
Migrant birds should be about as well as 
resident waterbirds. With luck, Beaver 
and Muskrat may be seen. Leader: Brian 
Wylie (905) 627-4601. 

May 14,6:30pm. 

Wood Ducks & Dundas Valley 
Wildflowers 

Enjoy a guided tour of Karl Bruederle’s 
property at 919 Slote Road in the Dundas 
Valley. Expect to see nesting Wood Ducks 
and varied spring wildflowers. Slote Road 
is off Governor’s Road just east of 
Copetown. Leader: Karl Bruederle(905) 
648-3230. 

May21,6:30pm. 

Valley Inn Spring Birding 

Enjoy a walk along the old Snake Road 
trail in search of migrant and resident 
birds. Meet at the gate at Valley Inn just 
below the Laking (Iris) Garden. Leader: 
Rob Dobos (905) 628-0297. 

May 28,6:30pm. 

North Aldershot Wildlife 

Orchard Orioles, Milk Snakes and occa¬ 
sionally Yellow-breasted Chats are found 
in this excellant old field complex. Meet in 
the parking lot on King Road, ~!.5km 
north of the N. Service Road in Burlington. 
Leader: Bob Curry (905) 637-2022. 
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